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the drainage question at the 
Institute of British Architects, 
we had proposed delaying our 
=~ 4 report until its close. The occur- 
rence of the Easter recess and of the general 
meeting, however, will prevent the renewal of 
the subject for a time, and we therefore 
proceed to give some particulars of what has 
been already said. After the reading of the 
paper, on the first evening,— 

Mr. Garling (Fellow) said he considered pipe 
sewers to be both defective and unscientifie for 
the metropolis or for any large town, as the 
sewers for such places ought to be large enough 
to enable workmen to enter, and examine and 
cleanse them. A 12-inch pipe sewer had been 
lately made in Hatton-garden about 1,000 feet 
long, intended for the drainage of the houses as 
well as for the surface. This size he considered 
vastly too small, even to carry off the water 
from the area it was constructed to drain. For 
in a thunder storm, such as sometimes occurred, 
and which, therefore, ought to be provided for, 
sufficient water might fall in one hour to fill 
such an aperture completely full for a length 
upwards of three miles long. The liability to 
fracture of pipes used as sewers was another 
objection to the system for the draimage of any 
large city, from the difficulty of ascertaining the 
exact place of the defect. The drainage of 
houses by pipes, assuming a separate drain to 
each, was less objectionable ; but even in house 








drains a pipe 6 inches bore was not ordinarily | 


large enough. He thought there could be no 
doubt that small drains became stopped up much 
more frequently than large ones ; and he believed 
that the water ordinarily flowing in from closets 
and sinks was not sufficient to cleanse the small 
drains commonly used. He knew an instance 
of a small drain, only 10 feet long, which was 
connected with a 43-inch soldered soil and 
rain-water pipe, being choked up for some 
months, notwithstanding there was a head of 
water standing 45 feet high in the pipe, and 
when the drain was opened the water flowed 
from the opening like a fountain, spouting up 
7 or 8 feet, and yet it had not been able to force 
its passage through this short length of small 
drain. Again, there was an absolute necessity 
for the admission of air into drains or the water 
would not flow: this may be by an air-vent 
having communication with the external air as 
high up as possible, to avoid smell, or else with 
the sewer, which latter some might think 
strange. Pipes should always have proper 
flanges at the junction bedded in brickwork in 
cement. One objection to pipe drains was, that 
in case of a defect it was difficult to discover its 


exact position without breaking up perhaps the | 


entire drain, or great part of it ; and therefore a 
cemented brick drain, or a drain covered with 
slate or stone, was preferable in that respect ; 
and this remark of course applied eon: t to 


pipe sewers. With regard to back drainage he | 
uite agreed with the arguments urged by Mr. 


ulnois ; and a further objection was to be 
found in the fact that what was an area or a 
back garden at present, might hereafter, and 
perhaps very soon, be built upon, and converted 
ito a house or warehouse; and, therefore, a 
drain properly placed there as an external drain 
at one time, would afterwards become an internal 
one. 
advocated in a public journal many parts of the 
—_— recently ——— He had then declared 
that no sewerage w 
Thames at any place above Grays; that on the 
north side of the river there should be a main 


occasionally for the 


formed at Grays, apart from all dwelling-houses, 


Nearly thirty years ago he had himself | 


| where the sewerage should be alternately, first 


in one and then in the other, decomposed by 
chemical means, and removed in barges. 

Mr. Haywood, surveyor to the City Sewers 
Commissioners, with reference first to the ques- 
tion of main sewers, stated, that he was not a 
thoroughgoing advoeatd for brick sewers alone, 
having himself used and intending still to use 
pipes; but he did so only to the extent to 
which, in his opinion, pipes might properly be 
applied, and not to the extent of the telescopic 
system, as it might be termed. And in this he 
differed with many advocates of the tubular 
system. He considered that every town should 
be judged of by its own conditions, and that the 
main streets of all towns of ordinary size should 
have sewers large enough for men to enter, the 
minor streets being left to the judgment of the 
engineer. It was necessary that sewers, or 
ducts of some kind, should be provided for 
carrying off rain-water or storm-water, house 
drainage and subsoil drainage : the latter was a 
most important point, because a dry basement 
was a most invaluable advantage; and it was 
almost as important that a house should be dry 
as that it should be free from smells. The 
question of the best mode of accomplishing all 
the desired objects was in reality how this could 
be most economically performed, for it might be 
done in two or three ways. Some persons ad- 
vocated three sets of sewers for this purpose. 
He thought, however, that as a new theory 
could not be tested for many years, until it was 
so, a brick sewer, large enough for men to 
enter, which had been found to answer all the 
purposes, as being the most simple, was the 
yest. He was convinced that a brick sewer 
would be found to answer every purpose that 
could be effected by two or three sets of pipes. 
Sewers ought to be monumental in their charac- 
ter, and if constructed in our day, none of us 
ought to expect to see them replaced by new 
ones. A sewer, whether of brick or pipe, so 
small that a man could not enterit, should never 
he employed in such a street. That brick 
sewers would drain the subsoil effectually might 
be illustrated by the fact that throughout the 
city generally they had been able to lower the 
surface of the water in the gravel as much as 
6 or S feet; and the basements of many houses, 
which twenty-five years ago had been almost 
useless, were now available for the stowage of 
the most costly materials, such as silks and 
other goods, and numerous other purposes. He 
believed the rateable value of the property 
thus gained was not less than from 20,000/. to 
30,0002. a year. He had built about 120 or 
130 pipe sewers, and having used extreme care 
in their construction he had only had one 
breakage. With regard to the breakage of 
pipes, of course that could be obviated, as it 
would be very easy to make pipes strong enough 


for all purposes, and the breakage of pipes could | 


not be well alleged as a reason for not using 
them. He had had two or three trifling stop- 
ages in his pipe sewers, and recently there had 
Som one of a serious nature in Leadenhall- 
market, a place, the surface of which, of course, 
could not be broken up with impunity, or with- 
out causing great imconvenience. He had 
opened the sewer in three places, in a length of 
135 feet, but had not broken the pipes. It was 
doubtful whether that sewer could ever be 
restored to its integrity again. If he might be 
permitted to allude to ma we books, he would 
refer to a blue-book which contained a diagram 
of the sewer in Holborn, which was within his 
jurisdiction. In the first place the sewer in this 
diagram was placed upside down; and further 


it appeared that a diagram was shown to a wit- | 


ness, who was asked two or three extraordimary 
leading questions, with a view to show that the 
brick sewer in Holborn was five or six times the 
necessary size ; because a pipe of the size shown 


| would carry off all the water of Holborn; but 
atever ought to go into the | 


the party had forgotten, or probably did not 
know, that it was intended to carry off, not only 


the Holborn water and foul matter, but that of 
sewer—say from Chelsea to Grays Reach ; that |a large area adjacent. There was a curious 
at or about Chelsea there should be large tidal | general advocacy of the tubular system in this 
reservoirs to be filled at high water, and at blue-book, with a vast amount of theorising on| some of the large sewers in London were not 
about two-thirds ebb this water should be used | this subject, which, if it proved anything, would 


urpose of flushing the | prove that a 2-inch pipe was large enough for 


sewers ; and that two large reservoirs should be | any house of a moderate size. 


The size, how- 
ever, of a drain, must be determined by prac- 


tice. Ventilation of sewers was absolutely 
necessary, otherwise they would ventilate them- 
selves into the houses. The plan of ventilating 
into the centre of the street, although a bad one, 
was, perhaps, the best that could be adopted at 
present, as it brought the stream of foul air 
where it could be the easiest diluted and carried 
off. With regard to ventilating by the rain- 
water pipes, he had found it to answer, although 
many complaints were made of sme.| being per- 
ceptible in the houses through such mode of 
ventilation: where the foul air had been con- 
veyed above the chimney-stacks, it appeared in 
certain conditions of the atmosphere that the 
effluvinm descended again. ‘This was rather a 
medical question whether it would be betier to 
ventilate in the centre of the street or by the 
people’s dwellings, and for himself he was in 
favour of employing flues; and he thought that 
a compulsory measure (such as appeared to be 
getting fashionab'e), to make manufacturers 
allow the use of their flues and tall chimneys 
for the purpose of ventilating the sewers, might 
be introduced with advantage; but he said 
nothing as to the justice of such a measure. 
Back drainage in this metropolis, he considered, 
would be fraught with the greatest incon- 
venience. 

In resuming the discussion at the following 
meeting, the hon. secretary read a communi- 
cation from Mr. Thomas Morris, architec’ 
gesting the applicability of syphon sewers to at 
least the surface drainage, so as to enable the 
rain-water flowing from high situations to be 
passed through depressed localities, and finally 
discharged at the level of some given channel. 
The writer said he suggested some years ago to 
the Commissioners of Sewers, that after the 
water had been allowed to find its way down to 
a suitable level by the simple law of gravitation, 
means for its further progress should be pro- 
vided by pipes, similar to those of the water 
companies, which, within limits of height well 
known to every architect, would allow of such 
undulations as the intervening surface might 
require. 


Sug- 


Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer to the Metro- 
politan Sewers’ Commission, after some obser- 
vations on statements in this journal, on the 
tone of which we have already commented, pro- 
ceeded to set forth his views at considerable 
length. He said, without entering upon a 
crusade against pipe sewers, he would state 
what the Commissioners of Sewers, with his 
entire concurrence and recommendation, were 
now doing. During the last year they executed 
about twenty-two milesof public brick sewersand 
six miles of pipe sewers, whilst private individuals 
had executed about twelve miles of brick sewers, 
and about eighty-five miles of pipe sewers and 
| drains,—making a total of nearly thirty-five miles 


of brick sewers, and nearly ninety-two miles of 


| pipe sewers and drains. ‘This statement would 
‘show that the Commissioners did not advocate 
|any exclusive system, but that, under certain 
|circumstances, and for minor branch sewers, 
‘they considered pipe sewers advantageous. The 
old ractice of brick sewers led to a large ex- 
‘penditure, but did not end im failures, nor 
|produce disease; whereas if the use of the 
/modern pipe was carried beyond its proper 
limits, failures and obstructions occurred, toge- 
‘ther with an amount of injury to the public 
health, which could not be estimated by pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Some of the new theorists 
‘on drainage announced their systems as the most 
“economical and efficient ;’ but “the cheapest 
‘and best house in London” was generally 
' neither the cheapest nor the best ; and a system 
of drainage whieh might be most expensive in 
the first instance might be the cheapest in the 
‘end. It had been strongly asserted that pipes, 
‘or small sewers, were self-cleansing, whereas 
|large or brick sewers had a sluggish flow, and 
| became, in fact, merely elongated cesspools. 
He could state most positively from experience 
‘that this was not the case. It was true that 
self-cleansing, but this was because they were 
situated in low and flat districts, with their out 
Hets pent up for eight hours at a time by the 
itide ; but from their size they were easily entered 
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and cleansed by workmen, and certainly pipe 
sewers in the same situations would allow 
deposit to be made in the same ratio. In fact, 
taking the best and most modern forms of brick 
and pipe sewers of the last ten years, and laying 
them side by side with a tolerable fall under 
exactly the same circumstances, he could assert 
that the self-cleansing powers of both would be 
equal. The representations in “ Blue Books ” 
of brick sewers half filled with deposit were 
drawn from old sewers without sufficient water 
flowing through them, many of them now 
abandoned, and were not fair representations 
of the existing state of the London sewers. 
All sewers became in time covered internally 
with a slimy surface, which produced an 
equality of smoothness between bricks and pipes, 
and in execution the bottom of a brick sewer 
could be made more uniformly smooth, and con- 
sequently less likely to create an obstruction 
than a pipe with numerous joints. Comparing 
t-inch with 6-inch pipes, the speaker applied 
the theory of the proportion of area to frictional 
surface, and contended that the scouring power 
in the former when three parts full would be 
practically the same as in the latter when half 
full; and that the 6-inch pipe had an advantage 
in allowing small substances to pass, which in 
the smaller pipes would remain and become the 
nucleus of an obstruction. It had been said 
that many towns were successfully drained by 
small pipe sewers. Now he had been directed 
to visit some of these places, namely, Barnard 
Castle, Tottenham, Rugby, St. Thomas’s, Exeter, 
and Sandgate ; and he found that the pipes had 
been laid down only two or three years, and in 
no case had the drainage been completed, 
whereas it was obviously necessary to have the 
experience of a system for at least five to six 
years before it could be called successful. Again, 
in those towns which were represented as 
entirely drained by pipe sewers, he found there 
was the former system still in use for surface 
and subsoil drainage ; the modern one, of pipes, 
draining the houses only. At Sandgate two- 
thirds of the main lines had required to be 
taken up in consequence of stoppages. On the 
subjeet of combined back drainage he admitted 
that there were circumstances in which it might 
be economical and advantageous; but as a 
general rule applied to London, it would be 
neither the cheapest nor the best system. 
Whether separate or combined house-drainage 
were adopted, a sewer in the middle of the street 
for the surface drainage was essential in all 
large towns, whatever might suftice from mere 
country roads ; and this point, though it materi- 
ally affected the question of economy, had been 
overlooked by the advocates of back drainage. 
in the separate drainage system, each house- 
drain could be probed from the common sewer, 
without interfering with the adjoining houses in 
any respect. He further adverted to the diffi- 
culty arising from the conflicting interests of 
different owners, which would prevent the re- 
moval of obstructions without the exercise of 
the legal powers vested in the commissioners ; 
and likewise referred to the frequent erection 
of workshops or warehouses in the rear of 
houses, which would render back drainage fur- 
ther objectionable. As to the breaking of pipe 
sewers, he was of opinion that the manufacture 
of pipes had been greatly improved, and that 
they might be made strong enough to bear any 
amount of pressure; although, of course, the 
eost was increased by the additional thickness. 
He considered the half socket as the best kind 
of joint. As to the ventilation of sewers, he 
found that pipes from them carried above the 
roofs of houses were liable to the escape of 
effluvium by leakage, or that the smell was 
brought down to the windows by eddy currents 
in certain states of the atmosphere. He believed 
that a system of ventilation by furnaces, as 
adopted m mines, would be the best plan; but 
that in the meantime the present system of 
ventilation, through gratings into the middle of 
the street, was the best plan that had been 
practised. 

Mr. Burnell, C.E. was sorry to observe that 
Lord Shaftesbury had praised in the House of 
Lords the system of sewerage adopted in Paris. 
The fact, however, was, that there was no 
sewerage, In one sense of the word, in that 
city: and although a few houses and hospitals 


! . . . 
were said to have their sewage conveyed into 


‘parties liable to heavy penalty, which the 


former gentleman had distinctly stated that the 
use of pipes was a great and most important 
improvement in drainage operations. The pipe 
system, like all other novelties, had energetic 
supporters, whose enthusiasm might be pardon- 


the main drains, this practice rendered private 


a rigidly enforced. The whole ex- 
tent of the main drains executed in Paris up to 
the year 1852 was about ninety miles, whereas | able ; and although pipes had been injudiciously 
the Commissioners of Sewers in our own | applied, it would be most unscientific to con- 
metropolis had executed thirty-five miles in one | clude that it was not desirable to use them as 
year. All the sewers of Paris were large| sewers. Mr. Boulnois had stated that pi 

enough to allow a man to enter, the bottoms | sewers in the metropolis had failed, but the 
were segmental, andthe minimum fall was about | remarks he made appeared to be rather in con- 
2 in 1,000. But in Paris there were cesspools tradiction to the deductions he drew from them. 
beneath every house, and although great care| He admitted that pipes had been laid with 
and superintendence was exercised in their | efficiency, but all that he had said seemed to 
construction, and excellent materials were used | bear against the introduction of pipes at all, at 
(meulicre and hydraulic lime), the filtration from | all events, except under special circumstances. 
the cesspools was so considerable that the well Considering that the pipe sewers had been so 
waters had been pronounced by chemists to be | recently introduced, that they were laid under 
unfit for the ordinary purposes of life. Any very disadvantageous circumstances by persons 
person who had walked the streets of Paris at | unacquainted with the proper mode, and that 
night could not have failed to discover that all | many persons were prejudiced against them as a 
these cesspools were necessarily opened occa- novelty, he thought it wonderful that there had 
sionally. Mr. Burnell added, that it was too! not been more stoppages than had actually 
much the practice in Blue Books and with/| occurred. He attributed those stoppages to 
Boards of Health to assume when any con- | the defective wayinwhich es hak een laid. 
venient phrase or formula had been hit upon! Why a concrete foundation should be applied to 
that it expressed a fact. Thus the terms) brick and not to pipe sewers he could not 
“ self-cleansing sewers” and ‘sewers of de-| imagine; and if concrete had always been 
posit’ had been much used ; but a sewer was a | applied to the latter, as it was now, he believed 
passive object, and consequently these expres-| the occasional sinking would have been pre- 
sions were as erroneous in grammar as they | vented. Mr. Haywood had very properly 
were repugnant to common sense. The expres- | stated that pipes could be made of any required 
sions “‘hill-top” and “valley” water were exposed strength, and engineers and architects were to 
to the same comment. The Board of Health! blame if they did not stipulate for a proper 
had laid it down as one of these formule that | amount of strength. As soon as the rage for 





80 gallons of water per diem should be allowed 
as a proper supply to each house, but at Croydon 
200 to 500 gallons had been given to each house 
to carry out the cleansing of these, so-called, 
self-cleansing small tubular drains. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt, V.P. with reference to 


cheapness which existed a year and a half ago 
had subsided, the pipes were made thicker, but 
|of course the cost was increased in proportion ; 
and it should be borne in mind that excellence 
in the manufacture was more essential than mere 
thickness, the thickest pipe not being always 





small pipe drainage, produced a_ portion} the strongest. A 12-inch pipe, 1 inch thick, if 
of deposit of fut fully 14 inch thick, which had | well vitrified, would be stronger and better than 
attached itself to the inner circumference of a| if its thickness were increased to 1} or 1} inch, 
6-inch glazed earthenware pipe, laid about two | as the manufacture and burning would be better 
years ago at St. Luke’s hospital, and completely | with the inch thickness. Experience had sug- 
stopped the free passage of the water and | gested many improvements in laying the pipes, 
flooded the front area. This deposit was found | and the failures bore but a small proportion to 
at a distance of more than 200 feet from the|the amount of pipes laid. Pipes were now 
scullery, where gratings and a trap had been | being laid with great prudence and judgment in 
introduced to catch any extraneous matter: | such a way that they might easily be approached 
with the exception of the sinks and boilers in| from side entrances ‘and examined, and they 
the scullery nothing drained into these pipes | were laid in straight lengths, and not upon the 
but rain water and the overflow from a 20 intricate system adopted two years ago. He 
tank at the commencement of the drain. These | did not consider the porous nature of brick to 
6-inch pipes had been taken up and larger ones | be favourable for the formation of the slimy 
laid down. He quite agreed with the last | coating to which some value had been attr- 
speaker that in matters like that under discus- | buted : the vitrified internal surface of the tube 
sion, it was a frequent error to take stereotyped | would be more certain in its effects. In con- 
dicta for ascertained facts; and it was a/ clusion, he had observed that however various 
dangerous fashion to circulate cut and dried! the theories expressed by different persons, 
plans for drainage, schools, churches, and par-|their practice was very similar, inasmuch as 
sonages, as applicable for general use, instead of | those who most strongly advocated the pipe 
dealing with each individual case as its own cir-| system occasionally used brick sewers, whilst 
cumstances and peculiarities demanded. ithose who advocated brick sewers frequently 

After some desultory conversation, laid down pipes. This, at all events, was the 

Mr. Doulton, visitor, expressed his regret | result of his own experience and observation. 
that views of the most opposite nature, and| Mr. Christopher, Fellow, differed with Mr. 
carried to the greatest extent in each direction, | Bazalgette as to the greatest amount of deposit 
had been expressed by the advocates of the | being found in old and abandoned sewers. In 
different systems of drainage. Thus they had | his own district (Hammersmith) there were two 
at one time been told that there was no neces-| main sewers. One of these, which had only 
sity for brick sewers at all, and at another that | been constructed ten years, was frequently liable 
it was extremely improper to lay a 12-inch pipe | to most serious deposit, and had now been for 








under a carriage way. 


and soon afterwards it was acknowledged that 
though a 9-inch pipe might be sufficient, a 
12-inch pipe would be better. At first, pipes 
were made exceedingly and injudiciously thin, 
but now it was contended that a 12-inch pipe 
should be 14 inch thick. It appeared to him 
that the truth lay midway between these ex- 
tremes. The same remark applied to the 
diagrams of the drains and sewers. In the 
Blue Books there were illustrations of brick 
sewers which would almost prevent any person 


building a brick sewer again, while some of Mr. | 


| Boulnois’s drawings showed such representation 
of defects and stoppages in pipes as would deter 
any one from laying down a pipe again : indeed, 
he believed these drawings would have pro- 
duced a very erroneous impression if the appa- 
rent facts had not been modified by the remarks 
of Mr. Hayward and Mr. Bazalgette. The 


Again, a 4-inch pipe | three months in course of emptying by hand 
was said to be sufficient for any house drainage, | labour, being filled up to two-thir 


of its capa- 
city by solid deposit. The other was an older 
| sewer (3 feet 6 inches), and, although there was 
'alarge flow of water down it occasionally, it 
‘also was being emptied. Mr. Bazalgette’s 
| theory as to the scouring power would not apply 
'when a deposit had been formed; and the 
‘cleansing he had referred to absorbed the whole 
local sewer rate of 6d. in the pound, with the 
exception of a small margin for staff, &c. leaving 
nothing whatever towards constructing new 
| sewers. 

Mr. Bazalgette stated that he had intended 
his remarks to be of general application. The 
sewers of London for the most part were clean 
where they had a tolerably good fall, and a 
moderate quantity of water passing through 
| them, and if the road drift coul mary, carried 
away, they might be kept clear by raking. It 
_was plain that the sewers mentioned by Mr. 
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STAIRCASE FROM THE SEBALDS KIRCHE, NUREMBERG. 





Christopher had not sufficient fall in proportion 
to the quantity of water passing through them 


to make them self-cleansing, and pipe sewers in | gave way, and he put in the 3 feet 6 inch brick | where the quantity of fuel is great ; and — 
the same circumstances would be constantly | 


stopped up. 

Ate Pocock, Fellow, said that in the question 
of sewers, as in other affairs, only practical men 
knew how and when to modify the theory, as 
modified it must be occasionally. The frequent 
changes and interruptions which had occurred 
in the proceedings of the bodies having the 
management of the sewers, even when they were 
going on satisfactorily, had tended to impede 
rather than to promote improvements. He pro- 
ceeded to narrate a case in which he was con- 
cerned where he had erected at different periods 
two sides of a square. In the first instance he 


| when he urged them to complain of him to the 
Commissioners, and the result was, that they 


sewer. Genera ly, although a 6-inch pipe would 
make a very good house drain, he thought it 
was impossible to use a pipe for a sewer ina 
public road, with either economy or efficiency. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Fowler, Fellow, the 
further consideration of the question was ad- 
journed, with special reference to the subject of 
outfall. 





STAIRCASE FROM THE SEBALDS 
KIRCHE, NUREMBERG. 
Tue well-known Church of St. Sebald, with 
its far-famed shrine, has been well illustrated 





applied to the Westminster Commissioners for 

permission to put in a 3 feet 6 inch sewer, 

which he thought large enough to drain thirty- | 
six houses, and seeing no prospect for years of 
getting any outlet to the south, he proposed to 
connect this sewer with another to the north- 
wards ; and although certainly this was not the 
most direct way to the Thames, the Commis- 
sioners would not have objected to draining a 
level surface as he proposed, if it had not been 
for the opposition of an energetic theorist in the 
board, wh would not listen to the proposition, 
simply because the new sewer was to the north 
of the Thames, and, therefore, as he contended, 
must drain directly towards it. The consequence 
was, that the board, after several years’ delay, 
spent a considerable sum to lower a 2 feet 6 inch | 
sewer, into which he had to drain his 4 feet 6 inch | 
sewer (the size insisted on) through an inter-| 
mediate 1 foot 6 inch barrel drain. When the | 
reign of this body had come to an end, he erected | 
sixteen houses on the other side of the square, | 
and again proposed a 3 feet 6 inch sewer, but | 
now nothing would do but a9-inch pipe! ‘This, | 
however, he resisted, and was fortified by one of 
the contractors, who said he would advise him | 
to have cesspools rather than a pipe sewer. He 

resisted the board until his tenants complained, 





by Heidelotf and others, but we never recollect 
to have seen a sketch of the picturesque little 
staircase shown in the engraving. The work- 


|manship is coarse, and probably of later date 


than the rest of the church,—but the whole 
composition shows us an ingenious way of 
getting over a difficulty. A. B. 





ON A COMMONPLACE HOUSE.* 
Berore passing on to the esthetical part of 
the question, we must notice two subjects on 
which our knowledge is still in an imperfect 
state— Warming and Ventilation. 
We warm our rooms by means of large, open 
fireplaces. This is the English custom, and 


the architect, whether he think it the best way | 


of attaining the object or not, must comply 
with that custom. Three questions immediately 
arise :—1. The size of the grate containing the 
fuel; 2. the size of the chimney-opening; and 
3. the size of the flue which is to carry off the 
smoke. These, as far as I know, are nowhere 
systematically investigated. At first sight, it 
appears that the size of the grate ought to bear 
some definite proportion to that of the room ; yet 





* See page 196, ante, 





SS 


| there are various circumstances to modify this 
; conclusion. Combustion goes on more rapidly 


|the proportion to the cubic contents of the 
jroom ought to be determined rather by the 
| quantity consumed than by that contained at 
one time in the grate. Again, in large rooms, 
| we do not want an absolutely proportional fire. 
If the inhabitants are few, they enjoy its warmth 
by getting near to it; and if they are many, 
‘they contribute to the general warmth. On the 
| other hand, large apartments usually belong to 
larger houses and richer people ; the warming 
| will therefore be required to * more complete, 
;and the warmth gained by habitancy will be 
| less ; for the average number of people in a large 
| room is by no means in proportion to its cubical 
contents. Besides, the rich man breakfasts in 
/one room, dines in another, and spends his 
| evening in a third; while one who is less 
favoured by fortune, may perhaps pass the 
whole day in one room; and the continuance of 
the fire will in some degree compensate for its 
want of intensity. How far these opposing 
considerations may balance each other, I cannot 
decide ; but as far as my observation goes, I 
should say that one cubic foot of fuel would be 
sufficient to warm 6,000 feet of space, and I 
estimate that a grate which would contain 
1,296 cubic inches of fuel within its limits, 
might be considered as containing 4 more when 
moderately heaped up; that is, it would contain 
the required amount of one cubic foot, and be 
| adapted to such a room as that we are now con- 
sidering, taking the height at 13 feet. If instead 
of iron at the back and sides, the stove has them 
of fire-stone, or of brick, a smaller space would 
be sufficient ; and fortunately we have greatly at 
‘our command the keeping up a strong or weak 
combustion in our management of the fire. 
| It seems that the channel to carry off the 
smoke and vitiated air ought to bear a fixed 
proportion to the quantity of fuel consumed in 
‘agiven time. We have so long been accus- 
;tomed to have the flues cleaned by climbing- 
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and cleansed by workmen, and certainly ripe | were said to have their sewage conveyed into 
sewers in the same situations would allow | the main drains, this practice rendered private 
deposit to be made in the same ratio. In fact, | parties liable to heavy penalty, which the 
taking the best and most modern forms of brick municipality rigidly enforced. The whole ex- 
and pipe sewers of the last ten years, and laying tent of the main drains executed in Paris up to 
them side by side with a tolerable fall under the year 1852 was about ninety miles, whereas 
exactly the same circumstances, he could assert the Commissioners of Sewers in our own 
that the sclf-cleansing powers of both would be metropolis had executed thirty-five miles in one 
equal. The representations in “ Blue Books” year. All the sewers of Paris were large 
of brick sewers half filled with deposit were enough to allow a man to enter, the bottoms 
drawn from old sewers without sufficient water were segmental, andthe minimum fall was about 
flowing through them, many of them now 2 in 1,000. But in Paris there were cesspools 
abandoned, and were not fair representations beneath every house, and although great care 
of the existing state of the London sewers. and superintendence was exercised in their 
All sewers became in time covered internally construction, and excellent materials were used 
with a slimy surface, which produced an (meulicre and hydraulic lime), the filtration from 
equality of smoothness between bricks and pipes, the cesspools was so considerable that the well 
and in execution the bottom of a brick sewer waters had been pronounced by chemists to be 
could be made more uniformly smooth, and con- | unfit for the ordinary purposes of life. Any 
sequently less likely to create an obstruction person who had walked the streets of Paris at 
than a pipe with numerous joints. Comparing night could not have failed to discover that all 
t-inch with 6-inch pipes, the speaker applied these cesspools were necessarily opened occa- 
the theory of the proportion of area to frictional sionally. Mr. Burnell added, that it was too 
surface, and contended that the scouring power much the practice in Blue Books and with 
in the former when three parts full would be Boards of Health to assume when any con- 
practically the same as in the latter when half venient phrase or formula had been hit upon 
full; and that the 6-inch pipe had an advantage that it expressed a fact. Thus the terms 
in allowing small substances to pass, which in | “ self-cleansing sewers” and “sewers of de- 
the smaller pipes would remain and become the posit” had been much used ; but a sewer was a 
nucleus of an obstruction. It had been said passive object, and consequently these expres- 
that many towns were successfully drained by sions were as erroneous in grammar as they 
small pipe sewers. Now he had been directed were repugnant to common sense. The expres- 
to visit some of these places, namely, Barnard. sions “hill-top” and “valley” water were exposed 
Castle, Tottenham, Rugby, St. Thomas’s, Exeter, to the same comment. The Board of Health 
and Sandgate ; and he found that the pipes had had laid it down as one of these formule that 
been laid down only two or three years, and in 80 gallons of water per diem should be allowed 
no case had the drainage been completed, as a proper supply to each house, but at Croydon 
whereas it was obviously necessary to have the 200 to 500 ans had been given to each house 
experience of a system for at least five to six to carry out the cleansing of these, so-called, 
years before it could be called successful. Again, | self-cleansing small tubular drains. 

in those towns which were represented as) Mr. T. H. Wyatt, V.P. with reference to 
entirely drained by pipe sewers, he found there | small pipe drainage, produced a__ portion 
was the former system still in use for surface of deposit of fu¢ fully 14 inch thick, which had 
and subsoil drainage ; the modern one, of pipes, | attached itself to the inner circumference of a 
draining the houses only. At Sandgate two- 6-inch glazed earthenware pipe, laid about two 
thirds of the main lines had required to be years ago at St. Luke’s hospital, and completely 
taken up in consequence of stoppages. Onthe stopped the free passage of the water and 
subject of combined back drainage he admitted flooded the front area. This deposit was found 
that there were circumstances in which it might at a distance of more than 200 feet from the 
be economical and advantageous; but as a scullery, where gratings and a trap had been 
general rule applied to London, it would be introduced to catch any extraneous matter: 
neither the cheapest nor the best system. with the exception of the sinks and boilers in 
Whether separate or combined house-drainage the scullery nothing drained into these ee 
were adopted, a sewer inthe middle of the street but rain water and the overflow from a large 
for the surface drainage was essential in all tank at the commencement of the drain. These 
large towns, whatever might suftice from mere 6-inch pipes had been taken up and larger ones 
country roads ; and this point, though it materi- laid down. He quite agreed with the last 
ally affected the question of economy, had been speaker that in matters like that under discus- 
overlooked by the advocates of back drainage. sion, it was a frequent error to take stereotyped 
in the separate drainage system, each house-' dicta for ascertained facts; and it was a 
drain could be probed from the common sewer, dangerous fashion to circulate cut and dried 
without interfering with the adjoming houses in plans for drainage, schools, churches, and par- 
any respect. He further adverted to the diffi- sonages, as applicable for general use, instead of | 
culty arising from the conflicting interests of dealing with each individual case as its own cir- 
different owners, which would prevent the re- cumstances and peculiarities demanded. 

moval of obstructions without the exercise of | After some desultory conversation, 

the legal powers vested in the commissioners;' Mr. Doulton, visitor, expressed his regret 
and likewise referred to the frequent erection that views of the most opposite nature, and 
of workshops or warchouses in the rear of carried to the greatest extent in each direction, 
houses, which would render back drainage fur- had been expressed by the advocates of the | 
ther objectionable. As to the breaking of pipe different systems of drainage. Thus they had 
sewers, he was of opinion that the manufacture at one time been told that there was no neces- 
of pipes had been greatly improved, and that sity for brick sewers at all, and at another that 
they might be made strong enough to bear any it was extremely improper to lay a 12-inch pipe 
amount of pressure; although, of course, the under a carriage way. Again, a 4-inch pipe 





former gentleman had distinctly stated that the 
use of pipes was a great and most important 
improvement in drainage operations. The pipe 
system, like all other novelties, had energetic 
1 hy whose enthusiasm might be pardon- 
able ; and although pipes had been injudiciously 
spphed, it would be most unscientific to con- 
clude that it was not desirable to use them as 
sewers. Mr. Boulnois had stated that pipe 
sewers in the metropolis had failed, but the 
remarks he made appeared to be rather in con- 
tradiction to the deductions he drew from them. 
He admitted that pipes had been laid with 
efficiency, but all that he had said seemed to 
bear against the introduction of pipes at all, at 
all events, except under special circumstances. 
Considering that the pipe sewers had been so 
recently introduced, that they were laid under 





| 





cost was increased by the additional thickness. was said to be sufficient for any house drainage, | 
He considered the half socket as the best kind and soon afterwards it was acknowledged that | 
of joint. As to the ventilation of sewers, he though a 9-inch pipe might be sufficient, a} 


very disadvantageous circumstances by persons 
unacquainted with the proper mode, and that 
many persons were prejudiced against them as a 
novelty, he thought it wonderful that there had 
not been more stoppages than had actually 
occurred. He attributed those stoppages to 
the defective way in which the pipes at 5 een laid. 
Why a concrete foundation should be applied to 
brick and not to pipe sewers he could not 
imagine; and if concrete had always been 
applied to the latter, as it was now, he believed 
the occasional sinking would have been pre- 
vented. Mr. Haywood had very properly 
stated that pipes could be made of any required 
strength, and engineers and architects were to 
blame if they did not stipulate for a proper 
amount of strength. As soon as the —_ for 
cheapness which existed a year and a half ago 
had subsided, the pipes were made thicker, but 
of course the cost was increased in proportion ; 
and it should be borne in mind that excellence 
in the manufacture was more essential than mere 
thickness, the thickest pipe not being always 
the strongest. A 12-inch pipe, 1 inch thick, if 
well vitrified, would be stronger and better than 
if its thickness were increased to 1} or 1} inch, 
as the manufacture and burning would be better 
with the inch thickness. Experience had sug- 
gested many improvements in laying the pipes, 
and the failures bore but a small proportion to 
the amount of pipes laid. Pipes were now 
being laid with great prudence and judgment in 
such a way that they might easily be approached 
from side entrances and examined, and they 
were laid in straight lengths, and not upon the 
intricate system adopted two years ago. He 
did not consider the porous nature of brick to 
be favourable for the formation of the slim 
coating to which some value had been attri- 
buted : the vitrified internal surface of the tube 
would be more certain in its effects. In con- 
clusion, he had observed that however various 
the theories expressed by different persons, 
their practice was very similar, inasmuch as 
those who most strongly advocated the pipe 
system occasionally used brick sewers, wi st 
those who advocated brick sewers frequently 
laid down pipes. This, at all events, was the 
result of his own experience and observation. 
Mr. Christopher, Fellow, differed with Mr. 
Bazalgette as to the greatest amount of deposit 
being found in old and abandoned sewers. In 
his own district (Hammersmith) there were two 
main sewers. One of these, which had only 
been constructed ten years, was frequently liable 
to most serious deposit, and had now been for 
three months in course of emptying by hand 
labour, being filled up to two-thirds of its capa- 
city by solid deposit. The other was an older 
sewer (3 feet 6 inches), and, although there was 


found that pipes from them carried above the 12-inch pipe would be better. At first, pipes! a large flow of water down it occasionally, it 


roofs of houses were liable to the escape of were made exceedingly and injudiciously thin, | also was being emptied. 


Mr. Bazalgette’s 


effluvium by leakage, or that the smell was but now it was contended that a 12-inch ot bea as to the scouring power would not apply 


brought down to the windows by eddy currents should be 1} inch thick. It appeared to 


1m | when a deposit had been formed; and the 


in certain states of the atmosphere. He believed that the truth lay midway between these ex-| cleansing he had referred to absorbed the whole 


that a system of ventilation by furnaces, as. tremes. 


The same remark applied to the local sewer rate of 6d. in the pound, with the 


adopted in mines, would be the best plan; but diagrams of the drains and sewers. In the exception of a small margin for staff, &c. leaving 
that in the meantime the present system of Blue Books there were illustrations of brick nothmg whatever towards constructing new 
ventilation, through gratings into the middle of sewers which would almost prevent any person | sewers. 


the — was the best plan that had been building a brick sewer again, while some of Mr. | 
practised. 


Mr. Bazalgette stated that he had intended 


| Boulnois’s drawings showed such representation his remarks to be of general application. The 


Mr. Burnell, C.E. was sorry to observe that of defects and stoppages in pipes as would deter | sewers of London for the most part were clean 
Lord Shaftesbury had praised in the House of any one from laying down a pipe again : indeed, | where they had a tolerably good fall, and a 


Lords the system of sewerage din P 

— “<n sama ewerage — in I 
ie fact, however, was, that t 

sewerage, in one sense of the w 


city: and although a few houses and hospitals of Mr. Hayward and Mr. Bazalgette. 


aris. he believed these drawings would have pro-| moderate quantity of water passing through 
1ere was no duced a very erroneous impression if the appa-| them, and if the road drift could not be carried 


ord, in that rent facts had not been modified by the remarks away, they might be kept clear by raking. It 
The , was plain that the sewers mentioned by Mr. 
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Christopher had not sufficient fall in proportion 
to the quantity of water passing through them 
to make them self-cleansing, and ripe sewers in 
the same circumstances would be constantly 
stopped up. 

Ate. Pocock, Fellow, said that in the question 
of sewers, as in other affairs, only practical men 
knew how and when to modify the theory, as 
modified it must be occasionally. The frequent 
changes and interruptions which had occurred 
in the proceedings of the bodies having the 
management of the sewers, even when they were 
going on satisfactorily, had tended to impede 
rather than to promote improvements. He pro- 
ceeded to narrate a case in which he was con- 
cerned where he had erected at different periods 
two sides of a square. In the first instance he 
applied to the Westminster Commissioners for 
permission to put in a 3 feet 6 inch sewer, 
which he thought large enough to drain thirty- 


six houses, and seeing no prospect for years of | 


getting any outlet to the south, he proposed to 


connect this sewer with another to the north- | 
wards ; and although certainly this was not the | 


most direct way to the Thames, the Commis- 
sioners would not have objected to draining a 
level surface as he proposed, if it had not been 
for the opposition of an energetic theorist in the 
board, who would not listen to the proposition, 
simply because the new sewer was to the north 
of the Thames, and, therefore, as he contended, 
must drain directly towards it. The consequence 
was, that the board, after several years’ delay, 
spent a considerable sum to lower a 2 feet 6 inch 
sewer, into which he had to drain his 4 feet 6 inch 
sewer (the size insisted on) through an inter- 
mediate 1 foot 6 inch barrel drain. When the 
reign of this body had come to an end, he erected 


sixteen houses on the other side of the square, | 


and again proposed a 3 feet 6 inch sewer, but 


now nothing would do but a9-inch pipe! ‘This, | 


however, he resisted, and was fortified by one of 
the contractors, who said he would advise him 
to have cesspools rather than a pipe sewer. He 
resisted the hood until his tenants complained, 


‘when he urged them to complain of him to the] there are various circumstances to modify this 
Commissioners, and the result was, that they | conclusion. Combustion goes on more rapidly 
gave way, and he put in the 3 feet 6 inch brick | where the quantity of fuel is great ; and perhaps 

sewer. Genera ly, although a6-inch pipe would | the proportion to the cubic contents of the 
make a very good house drain, he thought it | room ought to be determined rather by the 

was impossible to use a pipe for a sewer in a| quantity consumed than by that contained at 
public road, with either economy or efficiency. | one time in the grate. Again, in large rooms, 
we do not want an absolutely proportional fire. 

If the inhabitants are few, they enjoy its warmth 

by getting near to it; and if they are many, 

they contribute to the general warmth. On the 
oulfull. ‘other hand, large apartments usually belong to 
a : larger houses and richer a gh the warming 

STAIRCASE FROM THE SEBALDS _ | will therefore be required to be more complete, 
KIRCHE, NUREMBERG. jand the warmth gained by habitancy will be 

Tue well-known Church of St. Sebald, with | !¢ss5 for the average number of people in a large 
its far-famed shrine, has been well illustrated | °™ 35 by no means in proportion to its cubical 
by Heideloff and others, but we never recollect | contents. Besides, the rich man breakfasts in 
| to have seen a sketch of the picturesque little |O"® TOO™, dines in another, and spends his 
staircase shown in the engraving. The work-|¢Vemng in a third ; while one who is less 
manship is coarse, and probably of later date favoured by fortune, may perhaps pass the 
ets: then wiad of: Cia church but the: whale whole day in one room ; and the continuance of 
composition shows us an ingenious way of the fire will in some degree gy ig for its 
getting over a difficulty, A.B want of intensity. How far these opposing 
x : considerations may balance each other, | cannot 
= == decide; but as far as my observation goes, I 
ON A COMMONPLACE HOUSE* should say that one cubic foot of fuel would be 
; sufficient to warm 6,000 feet of space, and I 

Berore passing on to the esthetical part of estimate that a grate which would contain 
the question, we must notice two subjects On 1.996 cubic inches of fuel within its limits, 
which our knowledge is still in an imperfect might he considered as containing 2 more when 
state— Warming and Ventilation. : moderately heaped up; that is, it would contain 
We warm Our rooms by means of large, open | the required amount of one cubic foot, and be 
fireplaces. This is the English custom, and adapted to such a room as that we are now con- 
the architect, whether he think it the best way! .jderine. taking the height at 13 feet. If instead 
of attaining the object or not, must comply! of jron at the back and sides, the stove has them 
with that custom. Three questions immediately | of fire-stone, or of brick, a smaller space would 
arise —l. The size of the grate containing the | he sufficient : and fortunately we have greatly at 
fuel; 2. the size of the chimney-opening; and | our command the keeping up a strong or weak 

3. the size of the flue which is to carry off the | combustion in our management of the fire. 

|smoke. These, as far as IT know, are nowhere) Jt seems that the channel to carry off the 

| systematically investigated. At first sight, it’ smoke and vitiated air ought to bear a fixed 
| appears that the size of the grate ought to bear proportion to the quantity of fuel consumed in 
some definite proportion to that of the room ; yet | 4 given time. We have so long been accus- 

;tomed to have the flues cleaned by climbing- 


On the suggestion of Mr. Fowler, Fellow, the 
further consideration of the question was ad- 
journed, with special reference to the subject of 

















* See page 196, ante, 
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boys, which made it necessary to have a large} air is not so great as would be desirable, and’ tion of good air be diffused through the apart- 


flue even to the smallest apartment, that this 
question has not had the attention it deserved. 
1 should have no doubt that a flue of 1} 
brick, or 11} inches square, would be amply 
suflicient to carry off the smoke of one cubic foot 
of coal, and consequently would be large enough 
for a room of 6,000 eubic feet of space : perhaps 
it might be less. Experience 1s wanting to 


various schemes have been resorted to, to supply 
the deficiency, without occasioning any unplea- 
sant draught in the apartment. These schemes 
may be reduced to five. Cold air introduced at 


introduced at bottom; warm air introduced at 
top; and air introduced immediately to the fire. 
Cold air at the bottom has not, | apprehend, 





succeeded. 


bottom; cold air introduced at top; warm air, 


furnish any accurate data on which to found our | A flap in the bottom of the door, 
calculations. I prefer a square flue to one of a | or a space left between the door and the sill, 
brick and a half by a brick, because it is more | introduces unpleasant draughts. Air introduced 
effectuallycleaned by thebrush; and I do not think | under the floor, and passing upwards through 
the necessity of using, on this account, a few | holes made for the purpose, or admitted between 
three-quarter bricks a matter of any consequence. | the boards, blows up the carpet, and produces a 


Haif this area, or about 63 square inches, is 
sufficient for the immediate opening of the 
register-stove, where the smoke is very much 
hotter, and the draught stronger, than in the 
general course of the flue; but the exact pro- 
portion that this opening should have to the 
flue, and whether it should have any relation to 
the height of the shaft, are questions that, as 
far as | know, have never been mooted. It is 
wrobable that the makers of stoves and grates 
ae some sort of established proportion between 
this opening and the size of the receptacle for 
fuel 


Seagmeelts effect : openings under the windows 
and behind the curtain may answer very well at 
night when the curtains are drawn, but would 
not do well in the day. Perhaps air admitted 
behind the skirting, with a number of small 
holes in the floor close to the skirting, might 
answer the purpose; but if anything of that 
sort were attempted, it would be necessary to 
retain the means of regulating the supply. 
From what has been already said, it will be 
understood that the quantity of air introduced 
may be very small, being in fact an addition to 
that already admitted by the imperfect work- 





While, as we have just seen, it is usual to; manship of the doors and windows, and which 
make the opeuing immediately above the fire is found of itself to be almost sufficient : and it 
smaller than the continued flue, the opening at is necessary that this small quantity should be 
the top of the shaft from the flue into the open | very much divided, and thatthe current should 
air is also contracted. The theory of this is, I | be directed in'such a manner as to be as little 
apprehend, that the mass of heated air, being | sensible as possible. If the air so. introduced 
confined in a smaller space, moves with greater | were warmed (not heated), it would be an im- 
force and rapidity, and is better able to with-| provement, but this requires a warn 
stand the action of any cross-currents of air. If, | apparatus below, and: cam hardly be made use of, 
however, a sinaller oritice is adequate to the | except in large establishments. 
discharge of the smoke at each end, a question| Cold air at the:top.is said to have answered 
naturally arises, whether this smaller size might | exceedingly well, but.I do not know particulars, 
not be advantageously continued through the | and the success-of all these projects for warm- 
whole length of the flue. There are two objee- | ing and ventilating often depends on little cir- 
tions to this: first, that the friction of the} cumstances which arenot attended to till the 
moving air against the sides of the funnel must | result shows their importance. As far as the 
retard its progress ; and, secondly, that the larger | mere supply of air to the chimney is concerned, 
space affords a receptacle for the smoke, when the | I hoa think this unobjectionaLle when the 
continually-changing action of the wind might} external cold is not severe. When it is, the 
otherwise drive it into the room below. Both) effect might be like that recorded, where the 
these reasons show that the upper contraction, | breaking of a pane of glass at the top of the 





_ment. If so hot and so plentiful as to depress 
| the foul air below theline at which it is breathed, 
it would make the: reom far too hot to be 
| bearable. 
It seems to me that this process of circula- 
| tion might be advantageously assisted, especially 
as we are in the habit of using battens against 
\the external wall. A mumber of small holes 
‘may be made just under the cornice, or con- 
cealed among its ormaments into the space be- 
_ tween the plaster and the wall; and a similar 
series of small holes at the bottom of the skirt- 
ing, or an opening along the back of the skirting 
and leading to the fire would insure a constantly 
descending current. This might perhaps be 
accelerated, and a portion of fresh air introduced 
by a series of holes bored through the outer wall 
a little below the holes in the cornice, and com- 
municating with the same space between the 
wall and the plaster. 


The necessity of removing the vitiated air is 
adverse to the plan of introducing air under the 
hearth, for the immediate supply of the fire and 
of the draught of the chimney; yet I am not 
prepared wholly to condemn it. In spring and 
autumn we often reside in rooms where there is 
no fire, and where the windows and doors are 
shut, without inconvenience. The circulation 
above described as taking place within the room 
would still exist, and if the supply from under 
the hearth were not too copious, most of the 
vitiated air would still find its way up the 
chimney. 


We may now pass to the esthetical part of 
our subject, and first. of symmetry. In man, 
ce | in animal life, there is an exact 
symmetry of corresponding parts, so that if the 
body be divided into two equal portions, the 
members of each part perrenpoe in size and 
position with those of the other part; but we 
cannot again divide each half into corresponding 
parts, nor even take any one portion of the half 
and divide it into two equal and similar paris. 
I think this observation should be present with 
us in architectural designs, and that in attempt- 
ing to carry farther our notions of symmetry, 
we lose more in variety and apparent conve- 


as well as the lower, should be very limited in | window in a heated room produced a shower of | nience (for apparent convenience is a beauty), 


This, how- 
ever, could hardly take place where the quantity 
introduced was small and very much divided. 


extent. If a tube 10 feet long is found advan- | snow formed within the apartment. 
tageous, it is probable that a flue very little | 
larger than the tube, or perhaps not at all | 
larger, might be employed for the whole length. | 
It would seem, on these principles, that if a | mi 
square inches, one of 2,000 feet would only | the daytime, are perfectly comfortable in the 
require one of 42, or about 6 by 7. 
however, some modifications to be attended to, | blinds let down, and the curtains drawn. 
both as to the capacity of the grate and the size | quantity of air introduced is not less, but 
of the flue. There is always something lost in | more broken and divided. 
the circumference of the fire: the ignition of the| In building a new house, it would not be 
sides is not so complete, at least for a con-| difficult to provide for a supply of warm air a 
tinuanee, as that of the centre. This wonld|the top of the room. 


stated, that the grate in a small room ought to | behind it be su 
be somewhat larger in proportion than that in a | by the common fire, and afterwards introduced 
large one; and with a small fire, the heat is, into the room by one or more openings. But 
less, and the draught less rapid ; and also, the | all these considerations of the mode of supplyin 
xX— the flue, the greater is the comparative | the requisite quantity of air must be madvfied 
riction. 
eopertivs of the grate to the room may always that which remains in the room. With only a 
e nearly the same, but that the proportion of | few persons present, and no artificial lights, this 
the flue to the grate should be greater in small seems to take care of itself; but when a party 
rooms than in large ones. is assembled, and numerous lights are burning, 
_Iv is not enough, however, to get rid of the , the air soon becomes vitiated, and the room is 
vitiated air: we must likewise provide asupply|close and unwholesome. ‘The vitiated air, 
of fresh air to occupy its place ; and this is con-| though mostly in its nature heavier than the 
nected with the still more obscure subject of | pure air, yet being more heated becomes thereby 
ventilation. There is no doubt that, with aj lighter, and rises to the ceiling. As it becomes 
plentiful supply of air, the draught in the cooler, and fresh heated air rises to take its 
chimney would be much more perfeet, but the | place, the former portions of vitiated air descend, 
quantity of air absolutely necessary to support a probably by the sides of the room, especially by 
fire is much less than might at first be supposed. the external wall, and are thus conducted 
We have imagined a room of 6,000 cubic feet, | towards the fireplace, where they are carried 
and assumed that the chimney-flue in such a off. This process is more or less interrupted by 
case should offer in its section an area of 126 the necessary introduction of additional air, 
inches. The air to fill this flue must come in at both for the persons present and the supply of 
the doors and windows, both being shut, and the fire. Hot air at the top of the room pre- 
the cireuit of the door and the space between vents the ascent of the foul air, and it appears 
the sashes in a well-built room, will not offer a at first sight as if it merely in effect ined 
tenth part of that area. ‘This seems to indicate the height of the room; but if it be abundant 
a much greater size in the flue than is absolutely , and especially if it be only warmed, and not 
needed. ‘made too hot, the descending current against 


than we can possibly gain by adherence to a 
more complete symmetry, either in external or 





There are, | evening when the shutters are shut, or the. 


A false back might be | 

° . ee ° By | . : H 

imply, in addition to the observations before | made to the ee and a stream of air carried | 
ciently warmed for the purpose | 


Perhaps we may conclude that the , by the necessity of providing for the purity of | 


in reece, architecture. In the former, indeed, 


Everything tends to show the importance of this | it seems to me an absolute defect, as it destroys 
nute division. Many rooms, where in cold|the unity of the composition, making of each 
room of 6,000 cubic feet require a flue of 126 | and windy weather we complain of draughts in | 


part a separate whole, and internally it is gene- 
rally impossible. 


In such a house as we are now considering, 


The even that degree of symmetry which I have 
it 18} above recommended is in general quite unat- 


tainable, nor shall we even succeed perfectly in 
descending a step lower, and making each side 
symmetrical in itself. It is true that on the 
side occupied by the windows the two halves 
may correspond, and so of the end containing 
the chimney-place. The end. opposite the 


‘chimney, being perfectly plam, presents no 


difficulty, but that in which the doorways are 
placed is entirely anomalous. Our folding doors 
agree with nothing, correspond with nothing, 
and are tolerated only for their convenience, or 


perhaps sometimes for some adventitious beauty 


| arising from the union of the two rooms. Con- 
| sidered as a feature of a single room, they can 


only be a deformity. Even the single entrance 
door has nothing to correspond with it. If, 
instead of folding doors, there were a second 
door corresponding with it, opening into the 
back room, we should have this side symmetrical, 
but the position of such a door mr 4 respect to 
the fire-places in both rooms would render it 
quite inadmissible. 


Another scheme might be adopted if it were 
determined to have three windows to the room, 
making the first part into a sort of ante-chamber, 
by a couple of pilasters, or very slight pro- 
jections, and marking their union on the eeiling ; 
thus each side of the inner part of the room 
would be symmetrical, and the whole would 
exhibit that evidence of design which always 
seems to produce a mental gratification.* 


J. W. 








Generally speaking, however, the supply of the outer wall may still take place, and a por- 


* To be continued. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION BY THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 

AN elegant audience filled the Lyceum Theatre 
on the 25th to receive the annual report and 
witness the distribution of the funds subseribed. 
Good humour prevailed everywhere, the speaking 
was pithy ma pleasant, and the whole of the 
proceedings passed off most satisfactorily, We 
must restrict ourselves to a briefer notice than 
we have sometimes given. 

The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, president, 
having taken the chair, 

Mr. Gopwin, F.R.S. Hon. Secretary, read 
the following 

REPORT. 


The history of the Art-Union of London, when it 


| ' 
| The Council had entrusted the execution of a medal of; The sum srt apart for prizes, to be seleeted by th 


Flaxman to the late Wm. Wyon, R.A. but his un. prizeholders themselves, will be thus alletted, viz. 


a a nal » searcomniichme , their 
timely death precluded the accomplishment of thei: ee £10 each. 


purpose, and caused the delay which has occurred. : z 
The medal of the above distinguished artist, the ; “| Zoe 
late Mr. Wyon, by his son, Mr. Lonard Wyon, is a0 _ 20 
completed, and will be issued on a future occasion 30 " "3 = 
Mr. Thorneycroft has executed for the society an | my - ; s 
equestrian statuette of the Queen, as her Majesty ap- | = . - 
peared in the camp at Chobham, an exciting scene fore- | 12 ~ ‘Saipan FC = "4 
shadowing a stern reality then little contemplated. | = " ca aa a 
Copies of this statuette, in bronze, will be distributed | - - ait ts a 
to-day. Some bronzes of “ Satan Dismayed,” copies | 1 oe 
of the composition illustrative of “ Wellington’s Entry | , on 


into Madrid,” produced in electrotype, after the , ” saan 
model by Mr. Jeffreson, and porcelain statuettes of ; To these are added,— 
“* Solitude,” and the “ Dancing Girl Reposing,” will | Bronzes of her Majesty. 








is written in after times,—and no account of the 
progress of the Fine Arts in this kingdom will be 
complete without reference to that history,—will 
form a very extraordinary chapter. The difficulty 
with which 490/. were raised by it in the first year, 
and 750/. in the second ; the growth of the subscrip- 
tion to 1,3007. 2,200. 5,5007. 13,0007. 14,000/. 
15,0007. 17,000/. and in one year to nearly 18,0007. ; 
ultimately subsiding to an annual income of from | 
12,000/. to 13,000/. a year, and furnishing in the 
whole up to this time nearly 200,000/. in aid of art 
and artists; its ramification throughout the British 
empire and its dependencies far and wide, in parts of 
America, and some foreign states, by means of local 
secretaries ; the difficulties which at one time beset it, 
overcome by demonstrations on the part of artists, 
and personal discussions with two prime ministers and 
various Chaneellors of the Exchequer, and resulting 
in an Act of Parliament and a Royal Charter,—are 
some of the features which the review would present. 
The great point, however, to be dwelt upon would be 
the effeet which the operations of the Association have 
admittedly had in imbuing the middle classes of society 
with a taste for Art, and so in leading to a much 
greater encouragement of artists than can be measured 
by the sum of the funds actually provided by the 
Association. 

The subscriptions for the present year amount to the 





5 

also be included in the distribution. The manufac- | 2 Bronzes of “ Satan Dismayed.” 
ture of bronzes in this country, notwithstanding the | 5 Bronzes in relief of “ The Duke of Welling- 
impulse given by our proceedings in this respect, is | ton entering Madrid.” 
still very limited, and might most usefully be in-} 40 Tazzas in iron, 
creased. There is here a promising field for the| 60 Parian Statuettes, “ Solitude.” 
exercise of British ingenuity and skill at present little | 80 Porcelain Statuettes, ““The Dancing Girl Re- 
worked. The production of artistic forms in zine, a | posing.” 
branch of art carried to considerable perfection | 30 Silver Medals of Flaxman; and 
abroad, is altogether neglected in this country, and 500 Impressions of the lithograph, ‘‘ The Thre« 
the same may be said of cameo-cutting. Bows.” 

Following up their previous endeavours to aid in} Making in all 913 prizes,—being rather more than 
the improvement of iron castings, the Council have} one to every thirteen members. 
determined on the execution of an ornameutal vase in} The bronzes, Parian statuettes, and medals, will be 
that material, from a fine example in the British | allotted to the first 222 names drawn consecutively 
Museum, for the subscribers of a future year. In | at the close of the general distribution. The litho- 
other branches of art, they have commissioned the | graphs will be allotted to the names standing one 
production, in percelain statuary, of a reduced copy | hundredth in the list preceding and succeeding that 
of the beautiful antique bust “ Cleite,’”’ in the Townley | of each of the first 250 prizeholders, determined as 
Collection. They also propose to put in hand forthwith | above stated ; with the proviso that a prize has net 
a volume of wood engravings, from fine pictures by | fallen to that number to-day—in that case the prize 
deceased British artists;—works “‘ clothing the | will pass to the next succeeding name. Notice will 
palpable and familiar with golden exhalations of the}be sent to those entitled to the statuettes, tazzas, 
dawn.” 178 works of art were purchased by the} medals, and prints, in the course of two or three 
prizeholders last year from the various public exhi-|days. The other prizeholders will be informed of the 
bitions of the season, ranging, in value, from 250/. | result by to-night’s post. 
downwards. These were exhibited in the Suffolk-} In aceordance with a statement made in a previous 
street Gallery, by the kind permission of the Society | report, your Council forwarded to the New York 
of British Artists, and were visited by very large, Exhibition of Industry and Art casts of sculpture 


sum of 12,9102. 16s. and would have been even larger | numbers of persons, as usual without the slightest | executed for the Association, namely, “The Dancing 
but for extraneous circumstances (the disturbed condi- | #¢cident, although for part of the time the general | Girl Reposing,” and “The First Whisper of Love,” 


tion of the publie mind, and the threatened imposts 
which follow in the train of “ grim-visaged war ”’). 
None have more reason to deplore the necessity for 


public were admitted without any restriction. 


stri¢ | and at the close of the exhibition presented the first 
This annual provision of a free exhibition of modern | to the New York Mercantile Library, and the second 


art for the inhabitants of the metropolis, must be | to the Boston Athenzeum. 


war than those who desire to advance the arts of regarded as amongst the good results of the Associa-| The art of the sculptor has been recently in greater 
peace. The achievements of our gallant countrymen | tion. Viewed on the lowest ground, saying nothing | requisition in Great Britain than usual, in consequence 
and allies will doubtless supply materials for our of the edueational character of a picture-gallery, and | of the demand for memorials of the late Sir Robert 


painters and sculptors hereafter ; nevertheless, it is to | its power to lift the observer 


be earnestly hoped that the struggle will be short and 


decisive. 





; Each wir age the current oa has received a0 } it affords innocent and unalloyed pleasure to thousands, 
engraving of Mr. Stanfield’s picture, “ Tilbury Fort— | ang this of itself is no small thing. 


Wind against Tide,”—worth in ordinary commerce a 
guinea and a half. 


The subseribérs of ’ . | been seen, has now reached 500: besides those in|} 
a we f ast year have also received their the United Kingdom, the Society has representatives 
se grams -e.. e Surrender of Calais” and “Christ | in Australia, Belgium, Bermuda, Canada, Cape of 


| Peel, and of our great commander, the Duke of 
“ Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot Wellington. Some important commissions to this 
Which men call Earth,” | effect remain to be executed, and will give our sculp- 
' tors further opportunities of distinguishing themselves. 
| Apart from a consideration of the importanee of 
c . | s “e 4 
The number of local secretaries and agents, it has | affording encouragement to artists, the edorament of 

our public buildings and open places with statues of 
‘our great men, silent teachers of the solemn precept, 
'“Go thou and do likewise,”—whisperers ever ready 

to— 


led to Crucifixion.” It may serve to suggest the) Good Hope, the Channel Islands. China, Egypt, the 


extent of the Society’s operations if we mention, that | East Indies, France, Holland, Italy, Malta, Mauritius, | 


= distributing the last-named prints over the country, | Mexico, New Branswick, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
” rose week at the end of last year, five hundred | Nova Scotia, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, the United 
ae a hte ncn oy a pa tg rato States, the West Indies, and Venezuela. The Council 
. a a Sr, prints, | appreciate fully the advantage derived by the Associa- 
with 17,500 sheets of tissue-paper, 55,300 copies of | tion from the exertions of the body of gentlemen thus 
prospectus, 13,578 receipts, and the same number of acting, and offer them, on your part, their warmest 

print-orders, 8,000 almanacs, and 10,265 other | thanks. : 
ae he making a total of 135,715 pieces. While speaking of services done, they take the 
or the ensuing year it is proposed to offer to each | opportunity to acknowledge the very satisfactory 


subscriber an impression of a plate by Mr. Willmore, | discharge of his duties by Mr. T. S. Watson, the | 


A.E.R.A. from the picture ‘A Water Party,” by | assistant secretary 

Mr. J. J. Chalon, R.A. together with a volume con- | The Council have lost the co-operation of a valued 

taining thirty wood engravings illustrative of “‘ Childe | member of their body, and frequent attendant at their 

Harold, from drawings by Messrs. Ansdell, | meetings—the Honourable Mr. Justice Talfourd, of 

Cope, R.A., E. Corbould, Dodgson, Duncan, T. Faed, | whom it is sufficient to say that his death is mourned 

John Gilbert, James Godwin, F. Goodall, A.R.A., | by the country. The retiring members are Baron de 

J. Holland, Hulme, Hart, R.A., Lake Price, Leitch, | Goldsmid, William Leaf, esq. and the Very Rev. the 

Selous, Tenniel, and Wehnert. The Council have} Dean of St. Paul’s. To fill the four vacancies thus 

reason to believe that this will be a beautiful work. | caused, the Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, 
The lithograph from Mr. Frith’s picture from the} — W. Field, Esq.; Thos. Macdonald, Esq.; and 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme, “The Three Bows,” which} w_ J. Smith, Esq. have been elected. 

Mr. Maguire was commissioned to produce, has been The reserved fund now amounts to the sum of 5,764. 

completed, and the right to receive copies of it will} The following is a statement of the receipts and 

be allotted to-day, As it is a very satisfactory pro- expenditure :— 

duction, your Council have commissioned Mr. ' . 

Maguire to make a companion lithograph from “The Amount subscribed ............ £12,910 16 0 


Supper Scene,” by the same artist, from the same 
la Set apart for purchase of pictures 


and other prizes............... 8,248 0 0 
Cost of engraving ............... 1,822 15 3 
Printing and other expenses... 2.840 0 9 


y. 

The Council have the satisfaction of announcing 
that the “ Flaxman” medal has been successfully ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Henry Weigall, and they congratulate 
the members on the production of so beautiful and 
excellent a specimen of a branch of art which they 
have always been desirous of encouraging, and which 


£12,910 16 0 


The accounts have been audited by two members 


« Fill the nice and delicate ear of thought,” 


with ennobling or purifying suggestions, is a matter 
of considerable consequence, and should be kept in 
view by those who are in authority. We may, per- 
haps, regard as an evidence of a step in this direction, 
‘the circumstance that Sir William Molesworth, as 
| Chief Commissioner of Works, is now collecting in- 
| formation concerning existing public statues, in order 
,to prepare a report on the subject, and a Bill to be 
laid before Parliament. 

The bronzes issued by the Association, form now 
an important series, and the Council gladly adopted 
the suggestion of the Government Department of 
Science and Art, and forwarded them to Marlborough 
House for exhibition. 

Advocating, as your Council always have done, the 
desirability of making a knowledge of drawing general, 
| as the essential first step to an improvement in design, 
they can but view with satisfaction the desire mani- 
fested by the Government Department to bring about 
that end. The primary condition to be complied with 
| by every new school of art in the country, in order to 
| obtain the assistance of the Department, is, that three 
| poor-schools shall be taught by their master. And by 
| this means, at the close of the last year, 7,000 children 
| of the poor were being taught. in eighty-six schools. 
Pecuniary advantages are offered to masters of 
eleemosynary schools who will fit themselves to teach 
drawing ; and at this time, probably, 1,500 school- 
masters and their apprentices are being taught to 
teach; while 218 schools, instructing 35,000 scholars, 
| have purchased the examples supplied by the depart- 
| ment at half-price. The schools of art have increased 
| from twenty to forty-five in number, and give instrue- 
| tion to a very large body of students throughout the 





they consider not to be sufficiently appreciated in this | of the general body of subscribers, Mr. Purdie and | kingdom, so that we may reasonably hope to find 
country, either inanartistic oran historical point of view. | Mr. Williams, to whom tanks are offered, and three | obvious good effects before long. 
Impressions of this medal will be allotted to-day. | members of the Finance Committee. 





It is but quite recently that education in art has 
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been attempted in this country, and it must not be 
expected that any great result will be suddenly pro- 
duced. A public to appreciate and encourage is as 
essential as designers capable of producing ; and such 
a public we are gradually obtaining, but it has been 
the work of time. 

At a recent artistic dinner, Mr. Disraeli, comment- 
ing on the difficulty with which the mass of the people 
had been led to appreciate art, and sympathise with 
artists, and inquiring into the causes of this, asked 
with reference to those who attributed it to our devo- 
tion to money-making, if it were true, that we are so 
entirely devoted to material interests, that a general 
feeling for the fine arts cannot be supported and main- 
tained in England? “If we examine the evidence,” 
said the speaker, “T must confess it does not seem to 
me to substantiate that theory. Who, for example, 
are the most munificent and most influential patrons 
of the fine arts? Do we not find them among the 
most busy classes ; among those who are supposed to 
be entirely devoted to the pursuits of material fortune, 
the manufacturers and the merchants of England. 
One of the great features of the present day is the 
taste shown by the middle classes for the finearts. I 
do not mean to say,” he continued, “ that the aris- 
tocracy of England have not always been most distin- 
guished by their taste for, and have not been foremost 
in their support of, the fine arts, by which they have 
benefited in the refinement and cultivation of their 
minds ; but it is the great feature of society in the 
present day that the most munificent patrons of the 
fine arts are found among the middle classes.” 

That the Art-Union of London has greatly contri- 
buted to bring about this result is the chief boast of 
its supporters, and their chief reward ; and it is their 
further aim to extend this taste until it influence all 
classes of society. Artists will thus be led to produce 
noble works, and the interests of art will be best 
advanced. If it were our province to point out what 
is most to be regretted in the majority of the artistic 
productions of the day, we should venture to say the 
absence of deep feeling, of the inspiration which 
inspires. ‘The true object of the art,” as a German 
writer justly says, “should be, instead of resting in 
externals, to lead the mind upwards into a more 
exalted region and a spiritual world.” And elsewhere, 
the same author, pointing out that as there is in the 
moral world but one virtue,so in the arts there is but one 
true path, writes,—‘ Perfection consists in the union 
of the idea and vitality ; everything that breaks this 
union—every deficiency on the one side or the other 
is a fault, and, if further developed or adopted as a 
principle, will lead to mannerism. The idea, if suf- | 
fered to predominase, produces works that are cold 
aud inanimate, or, at least, in some measure, deserve 
the reproach of hardness. The attempt, on the 
other hand, merely to copy life and nature, may in 
some cases produce strong effects, as many of the xatu- 
ralisti have done, but with the loss of ideality is 
banished all deep meaning, and even that internal 
character which forms a most essential condition of 
the art.’ In deep feeling, as it seems to us, is found 
the only source of true beauty and exalted art. | 

This, however, is to some extent a digression, and 
your Council will here conclude their report with a 
renewed appeal for your continued co-operation. 


{roRGE GODWIN | 
Grorce ¢ at Hon, Secs. | 
| 











Lewis Pocock, 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the | 
report in an excellent address, wherein he said 
he felt somewhat ashamed, as a member of the | 
Legislature, that the money raised by the Art- | 
Union of London exceeded the whole amount, 
which Parliament had given during a similar 
period for the encouragement of art. 

Mr. Serjeant Thompson followed, commenting | 
with much feeling on the loss of Mr. Justice | 
Talfourd, and the motion was carried unani- | 
mously. So, too, was a vote of thanks to the! 
council, moved by Mr. Hurlstone and seconded 
by Mr. Walter G. Taunton. And then Mr. 
Isaac, of Liverpool, moved a vote of thanks to 
the honorary secretaries. 

Mr. Charles Hill, F.S.A. in seconding this, 
made an amusing speech, and alluded gracefully 
to Mr. Lewis Pocock’s endeavours to establish 
the Amateur Exhibition, and to some doings on 
the part of the other honorary secretary. 

The motion having been carried, thanks duly 
returned, and the cordial acknowledgments of 
the meeting voted to Mr. Charles Mathews, for 
the kind manner in which he had placed the 
theatre at the disposal of the council, scrutineers 
were appointed, and Miss Mott and Miss Roberts 
having consented to act as the distributors of 
fortune, the drawing commenced. When it was 
concluded the ladies were thanked, and the 
scrutineers were thanked, and Lord Monteagle 
was thanked (well deserving it for the able 





manner in which he had discharged his duty), 
and then the meeting dispersed, with a hearty 
response to a remark by one of the speakers, 
that for joining the Art-Union of London, 
and sijealn there that day, they had a much 
better motive than merely personal gratification 
or advantage. 

We give the names of a few of the principal 
prizeholders :—250/.: Hewett, J. Leamington. 
200/.: Black, C. H. M. Halifax, N.S. 150/.: 
Laing, Mrs. New Amsterdam; Saunders, Mrs. W. 
Burton-on-Trent. 100/.: Cooper, T. Rother- 
ham; Harrison, G. Brook-street; Jay, J. T. 
Acle; Kelly, T. Manchester; Ness, —, 
Helmsley ; Shipton, J. Chesterfield. 807. : 
Coleridge, Rev. E.; Ellison, T. Barnsley; 
Grice, W. W. North-street, Westminster ; 
Griffin, Jno. Banbury ; Jackson, N. Stamford ; 
Jones, C, Old Kent-road ; Massey, W. Wotton; 
M‘Kewan, D. H. New Kent-road; Pardo, M. 


jun. Caraccas ; Phillips, E. G. London-road ; 


Phipps, W. 8. Blackfriars-road ; and Tillet, Jno. 
Milton-terrace. 





BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOKS. 


I am glad to see that my remarks in a former 
number have interested your correspondent, 
“J.T. P.” on this subject. In the midland, 
and most of the northern counties the yard 
square of 9-inch brickwork is the standard used, 
and either that or the yard cube would be the 
best for calculation. The present price-books, 
instead of giving data for calculations at times 
prices, go through an unnecessary formula of 
per-centages, prime costs, &c. quite bewildering 
to an indifferent mathematician. I would sug- 
gest for brickwork the following method :— 


A CUBE YARD OF BRICKWORK. 


384 bricks delivered, at perthousand, £. s, d. 

INI BOIL «0005s 9xhesnedsavere 0 0 0 

6 cubic feet of mortar, ditto ditto... 0 O O 

Wear and tear of scaffolding ......... 0 0 0 
Labour, at per day—bricklayer at 5s.; 

labourer, 38.—8s. ...........s0c000 oO a 

Total, profit included ..,......... £5. 6 © 


For joiners’ work the present system is far 
more inconsistent than brickwork : most book- 
prices are calculated at the hundred of deals : 
in the country we buy by the Petersburg 
standard: instead of such unnecessary and far- 
fetched calculations why not take the price of 
l-inch deal net in work for the purpose? Every 
party would know the price of 1-inch deals in 

is own locality, he would only have to add and 
ascertain the price per super foot, including 
waste. For example, take— 





| 

| Quantity 
| l-in. deal 
| per foot 
| super. 


Glue and | Labour, 
sand- at 5s. 
paper, &c.) per day. 








lj-in. 4-panel door, ' 
square-framed, _ stiles/ 
4;-in. lock and bot- 








RIE caren sceansctcysonace | 1:30 0:50 5:00 


This would make the price per foot— 
1:30 of inch deal, profit included, at 4d. 5°20 








Labour, at 5s. per day, ditto............... 5°00 
RMR USS cae. tah creh seri ccipeeesene 0°50 
Total, profit included. ................. 10°70 


I would have either decimal constants to be 
multiplied by the masters’ price per day, or 
decimal prices at a given rate, say 5s. per day : 
then if masters’ price in some cases were 4s. it 
would simply be deducting one-fifth, or at any 
other rate add or deduct according to the differ- 
ent proportion of wages. 

_ For stonework, the system of pricing and 
measuring adopted at the Houses of Parliament 
(see “ Weale’s Pocket-book,” page 96) is de- 
cidedly the most rational, but for the full expla- 
nation of which a few illustrations and examples 
are required, as also in the other departments 
the method of construction and mode of mea- 
suring have much to do in determining the price, 
and should as much as possible be shown, and 
would be done with much less trouble than the 
unnecessary mathematical problems before men- 
tioned. 

In the present unsettled state of the markets 
and price of labour a work founded on correct 


principles and embracing a sufficient variety of 
subjects in each department would be very 
valuable to practical men, and a saving of time 
to professional ones, at the same time it might 
be the means of introducing an uniform system 
of measuring which is much required. I have 
before me now three books which differ very 
materially on one point, namely, the number of 
mitres to be charged extra in a plaster cornice : 
one says charge all mitres, another all above 
four, and the last all above six, and in other 
matters there is equally as much difference m 
opinion. Z. 


THE TOMB OF THE TRADESCANTS AND 
GRAVESTONE OF ELIAS ASHMOLE. 
In noticing the restoration of the tomb of the 

Tradescants in Lambeth churchyard, in your last 

week’s journal, your correspondent states that 

such restoration had been effected at the expense 
of the parish. Allow me to say that the work 
has been accomplished by the subscriptions and 
united efforts of many members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and friends desirous of per- 
petuating the labours “of the gardeners to the 
rose and lily queen ;” and that beyond the sub- 
scription of the rector, churchwardens, and 
some few residents, the parish has not been 
charged in the smallest degree with the cost so 
incurred. I trust you will deem this correction 
worthy of insertion, not that I think it of any 
vast importance that the parish should have the 
credit ; yet I do think that the friends of natural 
history and those friends who venerate the shade 
of Ashmole, ought not to be deprived of their 
share of credit in the undertaking. 

J. Forses Youne, Treasurer to the Fund. 











LAMBETH BURIAL-GROUND AT 
TOOTING. 


Tue burial-ground for Lambeth is now in 
course of preparation, from the designs of 
Messrs. Wehnert and Ashdown, architects, on 
thirty acres of land, near Garrett-lane, Tooting, 
poskeas from Mr. Martin, at a cost of 9,000/. 

The buildings on the ground comprise an 

Episcopal chapel, with an internal area of 
860 feet, and sitting accommodation for sixty 
persons ; a vestry, waiting-room, and conve- 
niences attached to each, and a large porch to 
‘drive under, surmounted by a bell turret; a 
Dissenters’ chapel, with an internal area of 
750 feet, and sitting accommodation for sixty 
persons, vestry, waiting-room, &c. and porch 
‘the same as in the Episcopal chapel, but with- 
out a bell turret; a lodge at the north side of 
ithe entrance, as a stink for the superin- 
,tendent of the burial-ground, with an office and 
| boardroom ; and a smaller lodge at the south side 
of the entrance, for an inferior officer. 
, The principal entrance to the ground is in the 
‘centre, and comprises two carriage entrances, 
and a covered foot entrance, between them, 
, with two enclosed seats for the porter, to pre- 
/vent the necessity of wooden sentry-boxes. 
| There are also two side entrances. The relative 
position of the buildings is shown in our view. 
| The style of the whole of the buildings is plain 
| Karly English, and the materials are white per- 
_forated bricks, with Bath stone dressings. 

In the interior of the chapels, there is a stone 
arcade running the whole length of the buildings, 
under the windows, for the imsertion of mural 
tablets or inscriptions, so as not to interfere 
with the architectural effect. In the Episcopal 
| chapel a small altar is provided. 

he ground is enclosed by a dwarf-wall and 
iron-railing, together 9 feet high, with piers of 
brick with stone caps. 

The first stone of the Episcopal chapel is to 
| be laidon the 4th of May, and it is expected 
that the ground will be consecrated on the 26th 
of May. One third of the ground is to be left 
unconsecrated. In laying out the cemetery, the 
architects have avoided irregular forms, and 
serpentine roads and paths, and with the excep- 
tion of the approaches to the chapels, have 
divided the whole of the ground into parallel- 
ograms, as better prac to an economical 
aeroesp tren of the ground for interment ; the 
plots being calculated for a regular number of 





graves, and the intermediate paths so arranged 
as to be available for graves when the rest of 
the ground is full. 
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THE OLD WATER-COLOUR GALLERY. 
Tur half-hundredth exhibition of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, in Pall-mall East, 
consists of 356 pictures; and, if not superior to 
former collections, maintains very satisfactorily 
the reputation of the members. The most 
striking works in the gallery are those by Mr. 
John F. Lewis (notice particularly, “ Roman 
Peasants at Entrance to a Shrine ” 341), John 
Gilbert (“The Drug 
Turkish Water-carrier,’ 137, &c.), Carl Haag 
(“Evening at Balmoral” and “A Roman 
Monk,” 114), Frederick Tavler (though weaker 
than he is sometimes), and by Mr. Branwhite, 
“A Scene on the River Conway” (16). 
Mr. Richardson’s “ Val St. Nicolia” (14), and 
‘ View of Lagonegro”’ (179); Jenkins’s “Russian 


Serf” (97); Callow’s “ Kath-Haus, Leipzig | 


120) ; Miss Gillies’ ‘‘ Mourner” (182) ; 

entley’s “Hastings from the Sea,” and 
E. Duncan’s “ Hay , “nn off Purfleet ” (253), 
are all charming pictures. Amongst the more 
architectural works, Joseph Nash’s “ Abbaye, 
St. Amand, Rouen” (188), stands pre-eminent ; 
while Brandling’s interior of the ‘‘ Church of St. 
Lawrence ” (200) well deserves mention. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Goldhanger —The ancient church of St. Peter, 
Goldhanger, has lately been restored and beauti- 
fied, at a considerable outlay, the whole defrayed 
by the rector, the Rev. C. B. Leigh, and his 
family. The parishioners of Goldhanger, with 
Little Totham, have raised a subscription, to 
which all classes and creeds have cordially 
joined, and erected an organ in Goldhanger 
church, manufactured by Walker, of London. 

Chirbury (Salop).—A new church is about to 
be erected at Marton, in this parish, a site 
having been given for the purpose by Mr. 


Edward Humphreys, of Walcot, and a sum of 


money, amounting to about 1,200/. raised by 
publie contributions. About 600/. in addition 
to this sum will be required for the endowment. 


This will be the second church erected in this | 


extensive parish through the exertions of the 
present incumbent. 


Bazaar,” 34, “AIP 


} 


levan Reformers of Yeadon laid the foundation- 
stone of a new chapel which they intend erecting 
in that village. 
brass bands) were engaged to give éclat to the 
proceedings. On the ground some 2,000 per- 
sons were congregated. 

Leeds.—The new church of St. Michael, at 
Buslingthorp, Leeds, was consecrated on Monday 
in last week, by the Bishop of Ripon, in the 
resence of a numerous assembly. ‘The church 
is situated on the east of the Carr-mills, at 
| Woodhouse Carr, and the site, according to the 
Leeds Intelligencer, was presented by Mr. Ben- 
|jamin Wainman. The building is after designs 

y Mr. Phillip Boyce, architect, and is a plain 

structure, in the Early Decorated style, erected 
by Mr. Charles Jackman, mason, the wood-work 
being executed by Mr. Wainwright, joiner, and 
lthe total cost about 1,7004. which has been 
| raised by subscriptions, assisted by grants from 
ithe Church Commissioners, and from the Ripon 
| Diocesan Society. There are from 600 to 700 
| sittings, all free. The edifice has been just com- 
‘pleted: the foundation-stone was laid on 29th 
| September, 1852. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


We have more than once sought to induce 
our readers to lend their aid to establish the 
Architectural Museum in Canon-row. The com- 
mittee are now seeking to raise a fund of 5007. 
|to meet the present wants of the institution, 
‘and we would again earnestly beg the co- 
operation of those who feel the importance of 
| the institution. The annual income 1s sufficient 
|to cover the necessary amount of annual ex- 
|penses, with a small margin; and by the 
| vigilance of the committee care will be taken 
that it sha// do so. The preseat requirements, 
then, are not on this but on what may be called 
| the “‘ capital account.” 

In starting an important undertaking of this 
| kind, it will readily be understood that very con- 
‘siderable outlay was necessary, not only in 
| obtaining objects of study, but in fitting the pre- 





/mises for their reception, and in providing for a 
multitude of wants necessarily presenting them- 
selves at the commencement of such an under- 


Bucknall——The chief stone of a new church | taking. These have been met partly by a very 
was laid on Wednesday in last week at the quiet ‘liberal list of donations, and partly by a loan. 
little —— of Bucknall, about a mile from |The committee have succeeded in placing the 


Hanley. 


The demolition of the old building; Museum on an excellent footing, and havea 


has so far proceeded, that the only vestige of it | most extensive collection of objects of study of 


now remaining is the chancel. 


The new erec-| the most useful kind. 


It is, however, now 


tion is about fifty yards to the south of the old | absolutely necessary to free the institution from 
one, upon more elevated ground, and the spire, | liabilities incurred ‘in effecting this, and which, 


when carried up, will form a crowning point to 
the whole. The edifice will be built in the 


if allowed to continue, must seriously impede 
its future usefulness; and it is to aid them in doing 


Early English style, and will consist of a nave, | this we ask the co-operation of our readers. 


63 feet long by 21 feet wide ; a south aisle of 
same length, by 10 feet 9 in. wide; a south or 
children’s aisle, 27 feet 6 in. long by 14 feet 
wide ; and a small chancel aisle and vestry. A 
porch will ornament the south side, and the 
steeple on the north side will form another 


Mr. Scott, of Spiaegeeans, will receive 


donations, however s 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 





| Harwich.—The Harwich Gas and Coke Com- 


porch entrance. The building will accommo-| pany, according to the Chelmsford Chronicle, will 


date upwards of 500 persons, and will be | soon proceed to erect the necessary works on 


heated 
rovided beneath. The whole will be of stone 
rom the Werrington quarries. The interior of 
the roofs and the seats will be framed open of 
deal, and stained and varnished ; and the roofs 
outside will be covered with tiles. The base of 
the steeple only will for the present be carried 
up. Messrs. Ward and Son, of Hanley, are the 
architects; and the contractor, Mr. Thomas 
Reeves, of Werrington. The estimated total 
cost of the building when completed is 2,300/. ; 
but the present contract will not be more than 
1,850/. 

Wath.—A memorial window is in course of 
completion, to be placed in Wath Church, near 
Rotherham. It is executed by Mr. Crookes, of 
Sheffield, and is in the shape of the centre open- 
ings of a four-lighted window. The work is 
done by commission for Messrs. Johnson, of 
Wath-upon-Dearne. It represents full-length 
figures of Isaiah and Jeremiah, surrounded by 
diaper back-ground, and by a canopy extending 
nearly from the bottom of the figures to the 
point of the lights, the whole encompassed by a 
margin of green and ruby. The size of the 
lights is 15 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 

Feadon.—On Tuesday, in last week, the Wes- 





y an ws for which a vault is | the west side of the town, near to the railway 
; terminus, under the direction of Mr. Bruff, Mr. 
| Hales, Mr. Williams, Mr. Heseltine, and Mr. 


Freeman ; and Mr. Church, of Chelmsford (gas 
engineer 7, 

fye.—The following were the tenders for 
building additional rooms, &c. to the present 
Union-house at Eye :—Rednall, of Finningham, 
4,200/.; Nasy and Atkins, of Norwich, 4,550Z. ; 
Penning, of Bye, 4,747/.; Woollard, of Melford, 
4,994/.; Smith, of Dickleburgh, 5,0962. 

Huntingdon.—The purchase of three acres of 
land in Priory-close, for the new cemetery, 
having been effected, the process of levelli 
will be shortly commenced. It has been deter- 
mined to put a brick wall 5 feet high all round 
the — oe will be iron at the 
entrance, and a for the ground. er. A 
building, half es half 2 cre be 
erected in the centre of the of which 
two-thirds will be mI one-third 
unconsecrated. Mr. Grainger, the Inspector of 
Burial Grounds, appointed by Lord Palmerston, 
lately visited the spot, ae according to the 
Bury Herald, approved of what had been done. 
He also visited the graveyards, and expressed 
his intention to recommend the Home Secretary 





‘Two bands of musie (Yeadon | 


) to issue an order for the closing of each of them 
(on Ist January next. 

Malvern —From proceedings which lately 
took place at a meeting of the Malvern Com- 
missioners, it appears that some mistake had 
arisen as to the best plan for their intended 
gas works, for which a premium of 20/. was 
offered. The selected plans had been supposed 
to be those of Mr. Deeley, whereas those of Mr. 
Shipway were now stated to have been the 
selected ones, a mistake having occurred in 
numbering the plans. Objections, however, 
were made by some of the commissioners to 
those selected. The latter, it was , had 
not provided a house for the engineer, sheds for 
coke, nor even a boundary-wall, and only a 
30-feet gasometer, not large enough to supply 
the town for three hours. Mr. Richards, of 
Worcester, engineer, to whom the whole of the 
plans sent in were referred, had selected Mr. 
Shipway’s as the best, although both Mr. 
Penny’s and Mr. Deeley’s provided all that 
Mr. Shipway had omitted; Mr. Deeley, too, 
proposing a 40-feet gasometer, and x pro- 
vision for an enlargement of the work, if ever 
it should be necessary, to double the present 
size. During the discussion, mention was made 
of a letter received from one of the unsuccessful 
competitors, but it was not read. 

Taunton.—The newly-built structure for the 
Fish Market is now completed, and is to be 
opened for public use, according to the local 
Courier, on Saturday next. The exterior of the 
building presents a solid appearance, and the 
interior is arranged both for public resort and 
the convenience of the fish salesfolks, the latter 
having their stalls fitted up with conduits, con- 
veying a supply of water. Cellarage for storing 
fish, and accommodation for other purposes, are 
provided. Situated as this town stands for a 


id transit of fish by railwa vage from 
te shores of the Enclish and Bristob Cinnels, 
the new market will tend to promote and 
cheapen the supply. 

ae Ankrett, builder, has 
reared in the meadow under Constitution-hill, in 
the immediate vicinity of this town, a consider- 
able pile of building, to serve as a manufactory 
and warehouse for the firm of Henry Jecks 
Dixon and Co. carpet manufacturers, who are 
about to adopt upon a ri scale the manufac- 
ture of Brussels a y steam power. In 
the construction of t buildings a desire has 
been manifested to make them not only sub- 
stantial and convenient, but also ornamental. 
Hitherto the eustom in Kidderminster has been 
to erect factories without the slightest regard 
to anything but the question how to accommo- 
date a certain quantity of looms or other machi- 
nery at the least architectural cost; and the 
result has been that the town is filled with lank, 
lain-walled, ugly-windowed, dismal-looking 
actories, which sadly compromise the respect- 
ability of its appearance. The new premises, as 
deserrbed by the Worcester Herald, consist of 
two parallel buildings, 140 feet in length, and 
three stories in height, a loom-shed behind them 
115 feet square, dye-house, drying-rooms, &c. 
The matenals:used in the construction were 
chiefly blue brieks, with white bricks in imitation 
of stone for the quoins, window-dressings, orna- 
mental courses, &c. and the same style is ob- 
servable in the tapering, circular chimney-stack, 
which from a square base rises to the height of 
134 feet above the ground, the prevailing colour 
being that of the blue briek, with occasional belts 
of white. This shaft and the walls of the ware- 
houses are surrounded by stone copi The 
windows have semicircular heads, an the mono- 
tony of the loag unpierced blue-briek walk of the 
shed is broken into divisions: — and 
arches of white brick. It is said that. about 
rae my aoe were used in the works, and 
that the chimney-stack alone ired 70 tons 
of materials. Heeey portion on in 
consequence of the nature of the site, was laid 
upon a thick bed of | comerete, and for the 
chimney it was found necessary to. excavate 
completely down to the. gravel, and then lay a 
en ag feet-thiek. The shed-roo ’ 
ri -furrow, supported by nine rows 0 
iron columns, seven prin each eolumn 
hollow, and serving to-conduet the water from 
the roof to drains beneath the floor. Ventilation 
of the building is secured by means of openings 
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in the roof and walls, and warmth will be ob- | 


tained from steam-pipes laid in lines along the 
floor. The front three-storied building is to be 
appropriated as a warehouse and counting-house, 
and that in the rear as a preparing and finishing- 
house. The bore of the chimney-shaft is uniform 


throughout, in accordance with. the system of 


making the internal capacity of the shaft as 
great at the top as at the bottom, or even 
greater,—a rule applicable to house-flues, in 
order to increase the draught and prevent 
smoking. The architect is Mr. J. G. Bland, 
of Birmmgham. It is said that the builder’s 
contract was for about §8,500/. The pro- 
prietor of the site has an intention to build 
series of cottages for work-people, in con- 
formity, as regards style, with the warehouses. 
Kidsgrove (Stafford).—Commodious schools 
have been erected here at the expense of Mr. 
Thomas Kinnersly, of Clough Hall, and were 
opened on Tuesday in last week. They consist 
of rooms for boys, girls, and infants of both 
sexes, with a class-room, lavatories, and other 
conveniences. The general shape of the build- 
ings somewhat resembles the letter T, the foot 
of the letter coming up to the road, and being 
formed by the aoe and boys’ schools in a 
parallel range, having the gables to the front ; and 
the arms of the letter being formed by the 
infants’ school, elass-room, and lavatories. The 
two principal school-rooms will accommodate 
eighty boys and eighty girls: they are each 44 
feet long by 18 feet wide, with a door of com- 
munication between. The entrances to the 
schools are ——_ open porches at the sides. 
Each school is lighted by a large traceried win- 
dow in the gable next the road, and by similar 
smaller windows at the sides. ‘The infants’ school 
is for eighty infants, 30 feet long by 17 feet 
wide. There is a class-room for forty children 
in the same range with the infants’ schools, 
with separate communications from the boys’ 
and girls’ schools: attached to them are cloak- 
rooms and lavatories. The roofs are all open- 
framed, the walls wainscotted up to a certain 
height, and the wood-work stained and var- 
nished. The buildings are of red brick with 
stone dressings, and covered with tiles arranged 
in pattern. At the intersection of the roofs is 
a cupola to contain the bell. At some distance 
behind these schools is a small burial chapel, 
also recently erected at the cost of Mr. Kin- 
nersley, upon consecrated ground. The chapel 
is built entirely of stone from Stockton Brook, 
and is 30 feet long by 15 feet wide inside, 
having a wide central alley, and a range of pews 
on each side, with geometrical open work 
fronts. The roof is of open framing, and the 
whole of the wood-work stained and varnished. 
The floor is laid with Minton and Co.’s encaustic 
tiles. There is a vestry and tool-house at the 
eastern end, which have the effect of a chancel, 
both inside and out, being open to the chapel 
by an archway, and having a traceried screen 
across. All the windows are symbolical, being 
circles fil'ed with tracery, and glazed with 
stained glass of geometric patterns. There is 
a bell-turret on the eastern gable. The build- 
ing is covered with tiles in a similar manner to 
the schools. At the entrance of the chapel 
there is a carved gateway of white stone, having 
wood gates of open geometrical work. The 
burial grounds have been laid out and planted. 
The whole of the erections are in the Decorated 
Gothic style, and are from designs by Messrs. 
Ward and Son, of Hanley, architects. They 
have been carried out by Mr. Evans, of Ellas- 
ton, through his foreman, Mr. Geo. Harrison, 
and the carvings have been rendered by Mr. G. 
Gladwin, of Penkhull. The school and chapel 
up together as seen backed by the woods 
elonging to Clough Hall, and, according to our 
authority, the Staffordshire Advertiser, give cha- 
racter and individuality to the village. 
Manchester. —The gasworks seem to be again 
becoming too small for the ever-increasing con- 
sumption of gas, especially in the out-districts. 
The manager, Mr. Brothers, lately submitted a 
report to the gas sub-committee of the corpora- 
tion, which stated that the present works were 
not sufficiently central for furnishing Broughton 
and Pendleton with a larger supply of gas. 
Some addition ought to be made to the purifiers, 
and they wanted storage for a thousand tons of 
cannel, which would not cost more than 500/. 





The committee recommended that it was not! people to matins, the groupings about the cathe- 
necessary to extend the gasworks, but it was| dral afterwards, and the partial opening of the 
desirable to enlarge the storage room for gas, | latter discovering Marguerite at the service, are 
and to connect the 89 feet gasholder into a| capitally managed, and culminate in as beautiful 
‘telescope holder, so as to hold 156,000 feet, | a picture as ever was seen upon the stage,—the 
which would probably cost 1,500/. They also| ascent of Marguerite into the skies. The back- 
recommended two purifiers to be furnished, | ground is an expanse of blue, star-studded, and 
which would cost about 120/. and that there | from the ground ascend, without any apparent 
should be a shed erected for the storage of | support or contrivance, two angels, brilliantly 
cannel, at a cost of 5002. The chairman of the | robed, bearing Marguerite,—one brilliant spot of 
committee said, that if it were necessary to| colour in a wide field of azure. An admirer of 
establish a branch work, it would be desirable | the manager who sat near us said it was a 
that the manager should live equidistant between | genuine Dominie-Kean-oh, and was not far from 
the two. The proceedings were confirmed. | the truth. 

Bradford.—The commencement of a new! 


| 
; 


school-room to be erected in Cambridge-place, | : 2 , 
Wapping-road, under the congregation De PREVENTION OF SMOKE. 
bling in Salem Chapel, was made, by laying the | INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
foundation-stone on Friday in last week. | Own April 1], the evening was entirelv devoted 
Edinburgh—Of late the closes and alleys of | to the diseussion of the papers previously noticed, 
the Old Town have been thoroughly white- i*On the Management of Engine and other 
washed, and also flushed by means of water. Furnaces, and the Prevention of Smoke.”’ 
The hose of the fire-engines 1s employed in this} The first important condition was shown to 
latter service, the volumes of water being pro-| be, the providing the required quantity of air. 
pelled forward from the street fire-pipes by its| Reference was made to the area, recommended 
own force. The Post, however, very properly | by some authorities, as being sufficient to allow 
insists on the indispensability of drains im | the quantity to enter a furnace. It had been 
every street, close, and wynd, and of water | considered, that even half a square inch of aper- 
and soil-pipe in every house, to any sanitary|ture for each square foot of furnace-grate was 
measures that can be regarded as effectual. From | sufficient for the combustion of the fuel. This 
the worst ventilated and undrained quarters of | was, however, stated to be insufficient for prac- 
the Old Town the diseases most dreaded are but | tical purposes; the proper area for admission 
too likely to diffuse themselves over the quarters | being from 4 to 6 square inches for each foot of 
inhabited by fashion, rank, and opulence. | grate, according to the extent of draught and 
_reennnemeguagnessneeseTIT i the nature of the coal. npn 
‘ Bee Ree Nee | This serious difference was supposed to have 
INIGO JONES’S WATER-GATE. | been caused by an erroneous colauiatien of the 
Wx you allow me to ask, to whom belongs | rate of the current of air entering. For, if half 
the beautiful “ water-gate” at the end of|a square inch of area was all that was allowed, 
Buckingham-street, Strand? The neglected,| the air must have a velocity ten times greater 
dilapidated state of that architectural gem | than could be shown to have been ever attained. 
reflects discredit upon us, and particularly upon} Thus, supposing a furnace to be 4 feet by 
those whose privilege it is to consider them-| 2 feet 6 in. equal to 10 square feet of bar sur- 
selves as the legitimate guardians of so admirable | face, this would «fect a combustion of 2 ewt. of 
a work. I do not know whether it is about to} coal per hour, and require, for the gas alone, a 
follow the statue of George II. but certainly | supply of 10,000 cubic feet per hour, or, for 
everything looks very wild about it, and indica- | 20 ewt. of the coal, 100,600 cubie feet. 
tive of a feeling of indifference respecting the; The following comparison of velocities of the 
fate of the bonnie little gate. The roof, long’ entering air for the supply of the gas, gave some 
since stripped of its covering, and broken in, | idea of the cause of underrating the required 
admits the devastating rains, and all about the | area of admission :— 
stately little fane savours of impending ruin. aes 














Shade of the immortal Inigo! this should not, ,. EE POL bee pl | Quantity 
be. Thousands there are in this land who) per square foot| draught ae | ton of 
appreciate the fine spirit embodied in that of grate. | persecond. | | coal. 
wondrous little pile, and who would deplore the | 
loss of so faithful a monitor in art. The roof} 6squareinches At 5{ft.pr. second! 7,500 cubic ft.| 75,000 


should be repaired, and the precincts of so rare} ® 9» =» |AtI0 » a» 15,0004, | 150,000 
an example of architecture be kept tidy, were it | —-—-——--— Serco 
but to show we are not so barbarous as we| Then, if the area were reduced to half a square 
seem. A. W. H.  |inch, it would require a velocity of 50 feet per 
——_———- - second to provide for the admission, within the 
TOAHTS : ‘ENRRY riven time, of the necessary quantity. 
SIGHTS AND SCENERY. i By close observation, henieaion of an aerometer, 
Royal Italian Opera.—Tf our space permitted | the velocity of the entering current was esti- 
(and the Stamp Office demurred not), we should | mated at from § to 10 feet per second, if the 
treat more largely of music than we have done, | draught was good; and from 5 to 8 feet, when 
intimately connected as it is with our more espe- | jt was but moderate. 
cial subjects, and should have to speak oftenerof| [¢ was stated, as an argument for the neces- 
this, its High Temple, where Mr. Gye has | sity for some stringent measure, with respect to 
rallied round him a ¢rowpe of unusual excellence, | the engine furnaces in all large towns, that in 
adding to Madame Grisi, Madlle. Bosio, Mario, | the last nine years, between 1845 and 1853, 
Ronconi, Tamberhk, and others of last season, | §0] new chimney-shafts had been erected in the 
Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli, Madlle. Marai, Madame | metropolis, for manufactories, breweries, &c. 
Viardot, and the “profound” Lablache. With|Some few of them might have been merely 
such a company, and M. Costa as usual for | rebuilt, after destruction, but the large majority 
conductor, we may expect, and shall doubtless | caused additional impurity in the London 
have, some of the masterpieces of lyrical art | atmosphere. From 1845 to 1851 the greatest 
rendered in the most perfect manner. For) number built, in one year, was 99; but in 1853 
* Matilda de Shabran,” in which Bosio has | lll were constructed, and in 1853 the number 
greatly distinguished herself, some of the | rose to 123. ; 
scenery appears to be new: the first and last; [t was contended that, in dealing with the 











scenes are nice specimens of the art, though the | smoke question, too much stress had been laid 


latter, a craggy waterfall, has less atmosphere 
than the supposed painter usually throws around 
his works. 

The Princess's Theatre—As a specimen of 
“getting up,” “Faust and Marguerite” is 
perfect, and it is admirably acted, especially by 
Mr. Kean, who plays the eccentric fiend most 
artistically. Of the piece itself, in parts (the 
Garden scene, for example) our praise, perhaps, 
would be less unconditional. ‘The old German 
Gothic town is exceedingly well represented, 
and the revel of the students, the passing of the 


on the chemical part of the subject, as also, that 
the statement of its being “impossible to burn 
smoke” had complicated that which was, in 
itself, a simple question. All that the public 


i cared about was, that by some a means the 


black, or brown, visible smoke should be pre- 
vented from forming, or be consumed if its 
formation was incidental to perfect combustion. 
The air necessary to perform this could be 
admitted anywhere; either through a split 
bridge,—by the fire door,—by an infinite num 





of holes,—between plates with narrow spaces,—= 
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or by others arranged like Venetian blinds. 


. 


Practically, the end could be attained by the 


mechanical systems of Juckes, Hazeldine, Hall, | 
and others, by the double-furnace boilers of | 


Galloway, Rose, M‘Gavin, and others, or by the 
systems of Williams, Prideaux, and many 
others. : 

It was stated, on behalf of the mechanical 
methods of firing, that at Price’s candle manu- 
factory, at Vauxhall, three methods, Juckes’s, 
Hazeldine’s, and Hall’s were employed with 
success. The general principle, of a continuous 
supply of fuel at the front of the fire, by means 
of moving bars, carrying the coal forward, was 
common to all these apparatus. The air was 
admitted only from below and between the bars, 
which were always covered with fuel. The 
objections urged against these machines were, 
the first cost and their liability to derangement. 
These, however, were now diminished, parti- 
cularly with those of Juckes and Hazeldine, to 
which preference was therefore given in the 
construction of new furnaces. ‘They were found 
to produce almost perfect combustion, and to 
ed a great saving of fuel, with other practical 
advantages. 





ST. OLAVE’S, HART-STREET. 

Turis interesting old church, one of the few 
which escaped the Fire of London in 1666, has 
been repaired, and, we may add, improved, 
under the direction of Mr. John Bull Gardiner. 
Some ugly galleries which lumbered up the 
aisles have been taken away, the statue of Sir 
Andrew Riccard, who died in 1672 (a curious 
piece of characteristic distortion), has been set 
up, a modern incongruous window removed, 
and the whole church cleaned and painted, and 
so forth. Beyond this the altar-piece, with its 
broken pediment and pilasters, erected probably 
at the beginning of the last century, respectable 
of its sort, but unsuited to the building, has 
been removed and a more congruous arrange- 
ment substituted. The latter alteration was 
made at the cost of the rector, the Rev. John 
Letts, from a drawing by his relative, Mr. 
Thomas Little. 

So long ago as 1823, when the church was 
repaired under the direction of Mr. Gardiner, 
we find him urging in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
the desirability of the improvements he has 
now had the satisfaction of carrying out. 

Some of the monuments in St. Olave’s are 
curious. There is one to John Orgone and 
Ellyne his wife, with a quaint inscription, which 
is sometimes found in Latin :— 

* As I was 80 be ye, 
As Iam you shall be. 
That I gave that I have, 
That I spent that I had. 
Thus I ende all my coste, 
That I left that I loste.—1584.” 

The ornamentation on the small altar, before 
which kneels the effigy of Dame Anne, wife of 
Sir John Radelif, 1585, is worth notice. Pepys, 
the author of the entertaining “ Diary” which 
has made his name more famous than that of 
many much greater men, was buried here in 
1703. In the chancel there is a monument to 
his wife, who died in 1669. St. Olave’s was, as 
he calls it, his “own church,” and is frequently 
referred to in his “ Diary.” 





LIFE IN LONDON. 

In a paper read at the last ordinary meeting 
of the Statistical Society, “On the Old and 
New Bills of Mortality: Deaths and Fatal 
Diseases in London in the last Fourteen Years,” 
Mr. John Angus, the author, described the 
population and area comprised in the new bills 
of mortality. 

The area embraced an extent of 122 square 
miles,—on which surface was planted, in 1851, 
305,933 inhabited houses,—and contained inthat 
year a population of 2,362,236 inhabitants, in- 
creased in 1853 to 2,468,362. This population 
lived in a density varying from two persons to 
an acre at Lewisham, to 284 in St. Botolph’s and 
Cripplegate, and to an elevation varying from 
2 feet below high-water mark at Newington, to 
350 feet above it at Hampstead. The births 
registered in the fourteen years 1840-53 were 
972,508, and the deaths 746,660; the former 
being in excess of the latter by 225,848, The 


rate of mortality during that period had been 
about 2°5 per cent.; showing that London, throw- 
ing all its Lctecnmeaneas elements ev masse, COn- 
trasted favourably with some of the large towns 
in England: nevertheless, it still presented a 
‘wide field for the sanitary reformer. The 
| destruction of infant life was excessive, but less 
‘so than in Liverpool and Manchester. Those 
| diseases had increased which were chiefly gene- 
rated and propagated by dirt, overcrowding, and 
other circumstances of bad sanitary condition. 
Typhus had increased 75 pe cent. in the last 
seven years, as compared with the previous 
seven years. Intemperance had increased in 
greater ratio than the population; more ’s the 
pity. 





THE OPERATIVES’ HOLIDAY. 

Why do not the operatives and working 
classes form among themselves an association 
for the purpose of visiting, in a body, whenever 
leisure has and holiday times occur, the anti- 
quities, or old towns, or places of renown, for 
which any one district or county is celebrated ? 
An intellectual object like this would still 
enable them to benatee the fresh country air, and 
though mingling with, could not by any means 
spoil their summer excursions. For those who 
have acquired through books some amount of 
historical research and antiquarian lore, such 
things as carry their minds back to the old 
times will have great interest; yet those who 
have not these advantages, who cannot refer 
every ancient building to the exact period of its 
erection, or who know not the events associated 
with it, may yet see and appreciate, what is of 
more importance, its peculiar merits, and enjoy 
exceedingly what is remarkable or a in 
the artistic treatment some particular work has 
received and is distinguished for, if, as is most 
probable, they are of that class of critics “ whose 
eyes are in their hearts,” who need not look 
into books to test on every occasion the truth 
of their opinions, and who can well dispense 
with a profound knowledge of archeology. 
True it is, that from their stated tasks and 
employments, places which so well repay a visit 
can be only an occasional luxury; but we have 
witnessed the benefit some amongst this intel- 
ligent class have made of it to themselves, 
intent upon their self-advancement and making 
aday’s pleasure contribute to their future ms 
vantage. Frep. Lusu. 











SUGGESTIVE INQUIRIES. 
WIt you allow me to set forth the following 
queries in your columns ? 
Railway Lamps—Are not railway carriage- 








lamps open to os ? Thousands spend 
many valuable hours after daylight on rail- 
| ways, and are either prevented from reading | 


secure the boundary-mark of parishes, to pre” 


vent a house from standing in two parishes 
without a clear and proper boundary being 
provided? Lither this should be done or the 
present manner of celebrating the immemorial 
custom of parochial survey and defence of rights 
undergo a modification, for the periodical 
visits of a host of “authorities” and others, 
although they generally keep the day in a cheer- 
ful and holiday spirit, are not particularly 
desired through one’s rooms and — - 








THE LONDON BRICKMAKERS AND THEIR 
STRIKES. 


THE columns of the Bui/der have more than once 
adverted to the proceedings of the men employed in 
the brick-fields in the suburbs of the metropolis, and 
to the serious injuries the masters have sustained. 


A conviction, under the “ Labourer and Artificers’ 
Act,” in which one delinquent was sent to prison for 
three months, it was thought would be a warning to 
his co-workmen. It, however, operated the reverse 
way, and to a greater injury to the prosecutor than to 
the imprisoned. The masters have, however, adopted 
since another plan, and it remains to be seen how this 
will work. John Lee, a moulder, in the employ of 
Mr. Bell, sued the latter, last week, in the Marylebone 
County Court, for 6/.13s. 10d. being a moiety of 
wages for making 802,547 bricks, at 4s. 4d. per 
thousand. He was paid 4s. per thousand every Satur- 
day night, Mr. Bell retaining the odd pence until the 
end of the season. This system of back pence is 
according to an old custom; but the masters have 
now made the moulders sign a contract at the time of 
engagement ; and one clause recites, “ No such gra- 
tuity (back pence) to be payable to any person neglect- 
ing or deserting his work, or being discharged for a 
just or sufficient reason, whereby the season is not 
completed.” This contract Lee put his cross to, 
although it may be but just to add, he positively 
swore that it was not read to him, nor did he believe 
any of the moulders who had signed such a document 
were aware of its binding nature, or they, like himself, 
would never have made a brick under it. 

Mr. Ambrose Haynes, the solicitor to the brick- 
makers, warmly objected to the admissibility of the 
contract, and urged that the signature was obtained 
by fraud, and the document took him by surprise. 

Mr. Bell proved that Lee had neglected and left his 
work before the season was completed, and added, 
that he had paid the moulders, offbearer, and temperer 
their back pence. 

The Judge said the contract was sufficient to cause 
him to nonsuit the plaintiff, with costs. 





A PLEA FOR ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


THE privilege which your correspondent, ‘Set 
Square,” mentions as being so desirable to be accorded 
to architects’ assistants, viz.—that of leaving their 
employment at 1 p.m. on Saturdays, is, I can assure 
you, sir, the wish of all concerned in it. Surely 


; : . | architects cannot deny so reasonable a request, espe- 
by the bad light which the present lamps afford, cially when they will reap the benefit equally with 
| or do so with some pain and inconvenience. | their assistants. In proof of this assertion, I would 
Would not an alteration in the reflector be of | state, first, that when any man is confined to a 
some utility? Travellers would hail with! business without relaxation, he loses his natural 
pleasure the adoption of lamps that would | buoyancy, his employment becomes drudgery, and for 
prove less trying to the sight than those now | the beautiful art of architecture to be associated with 
used.* | drudgery, is indeed a repulsive idea: thus the em- 
Removals by Rail—Many removals of furni-| ployer loses that interest which his assistant would 
ture by rail from town to country are daily | otherwise take in fulfilling his part of the work. 
taking place. Would it not be exceedingly} 2udly. The time which would be thus placed at 
advantageous to the public (by sparing their | the assistants’ disposal, would by very many be 
furniture from the ill effects of ‘two extra load- | ¢™ployed in studymg the true principles of archi- 
ings and unloadings) if the van which is to con- | tecture from existing buildings, and from the many 





vey the chattels could be supplied by the rail- | €*¢ellent works on past architecture now in cireula- 


| 
way company and brought direct to the remover’s | 


door ? can see no difficulty in this, for it! 
would only then remain to be lifted on and off | 
the railway truck. 

Duplicate Numbers to Houses in the same 
Street.—Is not this a growing evil? If builders | 
and landlords would be a /itt/e more original the | 
| public would frequently be great gainers. As | 
an instance, in the Studley-road, Stockwell, | 
there are siz No. 3’s. We all know of two or 
three streets of the same name! 

Beating the Bounds, Holy Thursday.—In con- 
sequence of the daily increasing number of 
houses, should not steps be taken in order to 


* We feelingly endorse these remarks, It is constantly our fate 
to spend many hours in a railway carriage, and we have groaned 
in the spirit manyatime and oft at the impozsibility of making 
any use of precious hours after nightfall for want of sufficient 











light.—Ep. 


tion: thus would the architect possess in his assist- 
ant a person capable of affording him such aid 
as would be of no small value. 

Architects’ assistants are now beginning to feel 
that thorough acquaintance with their profession can 
be obtained only by deep research, and that sound 
principles of art are only to be found by dis- 
— observation of existing relics of bygone 
ays. 


They look to their employers to enable them to do 
this, who I am convinced will not dispute the 
reasonableness of such a claim. Architects should 


/remember that one day their assistants must take 


their places, and surely they would not wish to have 
them filled by unworthy successors. 

In conclusion, sir, as you often speak through the 
medium of your valuable journal for the privileges of 
other classes, let me urge you to speak for architects’ 
assistants. Ecuo, 
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WORKING MEN’S FUNERALS. 


Tue closing of the metropolitan graveyards will 
render it necessary to carry deceased persons to the 
cemeteries in the suburbs: this will be a great im- 
provement, and, like most steps in advance, will lead 
to others, among which nothing will be more advan- 
tageous to health and morals than doing at once away 
with the manner in which walking funerals are now 
conducted. If a working man dies later than Wed- 
nesday in any one week his funeral rarely, if ever, 
takes place before the next Sunday but one. Imagine 
four men, in a day of June, July, or August, under a 
heavy pall, their heads in close communion with a 


body kept that time. Why should not the under- | 


takers furnish a bier after the fashion of a hand- 
barrow, but appropriately decorated and constructed, 
for carrying the coffin, covered by its pall: let it be 


constructed with four or six handles, at right angles | 
to its length, in order that four or six men might | 
carry it, walking on each side. This arrangement | 
will lead to a great improvement,—the getting rid of | 


paid bearers, in many cases. It will soon become 
the custom for workmen to volunteer to carry their 
deceased brother labourer.* I can imagine no more 
touching spectacle than to see—instead of the empty 
compliment of carriages following a procession,—a 
man carried thus to the grave. In process of time it 
will become a kind of honest pride that ‘ poor 
Brown ” had ten, twenty, or thirty volunteers to pay 


this last mark of good feeling and respect—giving | 


consolation to the widow, and speaking emphatically 
to the bearers and spectators, “ Thus shall it be with 
you.” W. H. B. 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE BUILDINGS 
ACT. 

Nixon v. Stow, D.S.—A case involving some im- 
portant points in the administration of the Metropo- 
litan Buildings Act has been recently heard and deter- 
mined before Mr. Elliott, at the Lambeth Police- 


cowt. In April, 1853, Mr. Samuel Nixon, the | 


builder, commenced to build two houses near Dul- 
wich-common, in the Camberwell district, and finished 
them in July in the same year. On 8th July, Mr. 
Stow, the district surveyor, gave the builder the 
forty-eight hours’ notice that they were in several 
respects irregular. On the 30th of August following 
he laid an information with the official referees, and 
on 19th September the official referees made their 
award, determining that the buildings were irregular, 
and directing their amendment. No amendment 
having taken place on the 27th ult. the official re- 
ferees made their certificate under the 18th section. 
Mr. Stow now summoned Mr. Nixon before the ma- 
gistrates for two purposes—in the first place to compel 
him to enter into recognizance to amend the buildings 
and pay the costs under the first part of the 18th 
section ; and, secondly, in the event of his not appear- 
ing and entering into the recognizance, to obtain a 
warrant under the latter part of the 18th section for 
the removal of the buildings and for sale of their 
materials. 

By the 11th section of Jervis’s Act, 11 & 12 Vict. 
ce. 43, it is provided that every complaint to a magis- 
trate shall be made and every information laid within 
six calendar months “ from the time when the matter 
of such complaint or information respectively arose.” 
And the question was now raised whether, the irre- 
gularities in the buildings having been committed 


upwards of six months ago, the builder could now be 


proceeded against for their amendment. 
Mr. W. Pearson, who appeared as counsel for Mr. 


Stow, contended that the buildings were a continuing | 


nuisance, and that the builder committed a fresh fault 


every day in allowing them to remain ; and further, | 


with regard to the proceeding under the former part 
of the 18th section, that if the six months’ limitation 
had any application at all, it only commenced 
to run from the date of the official referees’ 
certificate, the making of that certificate being the 
event upon which the law declares an irregular build- 
ing a nuisance, and it only being upon the happening 
of that event that a district surveyor can summon a 


builder ; and with regard to the proceeding under the | 
latter part of the 18th section, that was a proceeding | 


in rem for the removal of a continuing nuisance, and | 
that therefore the limiting clause had no application, | 
and cited the case of Titterton v. Conyers (5 ‘Taunton, | 
475), which was a decision upon the 61st section of 
the old Building Act. His worship decided that, if 


the six months’ limitation ran at all, it did not com- | 


’ 


mence to run until the making of the official referees 
certificate, and therefore the proceedings were well 
taken. 

On the case being called on, Mr. Nixon did not 





* This has long been the practice in Scotland, even in middle- 
class society. There is no bier: the coffin is merely laid upon two 
black-stained spokes, which cross it, and extend on each side, so as 
to admit of two carriers, who are changed every few minutes 
quict!y | y the friends one by one, without stopping. and as a mere 
mark of respect. The head of the family assists at the head of the 
coffin. 


appear, and Mr. Pearson proceeded to prove the case, 
and applied for a warrant under the latter part of the 
18th section for the abatement of the nuisance, and 
{contended that this might be well granted, on the 
ground that the proceedings under the two parts of 
{the section were separate proceedings, and that the 
| proceeding under the latter part might be taken inde- 
| pendent altogether of the proceeding to make the 
builder enter into a recognizance to abate under the 
| first part, and on the ground that the 13th section of 
Jervis’s Act gave the magistrate power to hear and 
determine in the defendant’s absence, and applied to 
the present case. His worship, however, ruled that 
the two parts of the 18th section were but one pro- 
ceeding, and that no warrant to remove the buildings 
could issue until the termination of the proceedings 
under the first part of the section, and that Jervis’s 
Act did not enable him to issue his warrant without 
having the defendant before him. 
Mr. Pearson then applied for a warrant for Mr. 
Nixon’s apprehension under the former part of the 
section; and his worship expressing his intention to 
| grant such a warrant, Mr. Nixon appeared, and having 
| no further defence to offer, and Mr. Pearson insisting 
on his committal in default of entering into a recog- 
|nizance, he entered into the required recognizance in 
100/. for the abatement of the buildings, and pay- 
ment of all the costs as well before the magistrate as 
| the official referees. 
The material points decided in this case are — 
1. That the six months’ limitation to proceedings 
before the magistrates under the 18th section, if it 


| 


| run at all, runs only from the date of the official | 
| referees’ certificate ; and 2. That section 18 provides 


but one proceeding, and that there can be no applica- 

{tion for a warrant to remove an irregular building 
until the proceedings under the former part of the 
section shall have been exhausted. 





Potices of Books. 


_ — ; 

| Designs for Gothic Ornaments and Furniture, 
after the ancient Manner. By Joun Gisps, 
Architect and Sculptor. London: Geo. Bell. 
1854. 


WE have here forty-eight pages of lithographed 





| designs, “after the ancient manner,” best where | 


}most like their models, which show a certain 
|aptness in re-combination. Having read Mr. 
| Gibbs’s introductory remarks, however, we must 
| confess we looked for more than this. The 


| writer there says, that ““ Many of the architects 


‘its real character and use. Depending upon 
powers which they have not, and heedless of 
that just censure which contemporary men may 
\inflict upon them, they continue the disgraceful 
‘practice of designing buildings which the 
employer and the employed have great reason 
to ce ashamed of. When England has released 
herself from the bondage of a prejudiced and 
biassed mind, she will be free to determine the 


extent of those anomalies which form the mass | 


of corrupt design in modern architecture.” 


} 





| HHiscellanea. 


| VENTILATION OF THE HovusE oF Commons.— 


Y 


a minor experiment in reversing or otherwise altering 
the ventilation during the recess. If successful, Mr. 
Gurney is to be allowed to alter the whole system, at 
a cost of 1,700/. Sad work! 

Pustic-Hovsrs.—I have just been reading an 
article in a late number, which professes to enlighten 
the world upon the “mysteries of public-house 
licensing,”and is very severe upon the favouritism 
exhibited by the “licensing vestries,” in granting 


| who are employed in the development either of | 
Christian architecture or that of heathen) 
| countries, are wholly unfit to place before the | 
learning world a building that should express | 


he House have agreed to place a sum of 146/. in| 
the hands of Mr. Gurney, with power to him to make | 


New ToWN-HALL FOR CHEETHAM, MANCHESTER. 
—The foundation-stone of a new town-hall for the 
township of Cheetham, has just been laid by the 
Mayor of Manchester, in the presence of a large 
body of the ratepayers. The site has been given by 
Lord Derby, and is at the corner of Knowsley-street, 
having a frontage of forty yards to York-street and of 
fifty yards to Knowsley-street. The architect is Mr. 
Thomas Bird, and the builder Mr. Robert Neill, both 
of Manchester. The proposed building (principal 
front towards York-street) is of Italian character. 
The ornamental parts are, of necessity, few, as the 
sum to be borrowed is restricted to 3,000/. in all, 
furnishing inclusive. The building is to be faced 
with the best pressed stock bricks, with stone quoins 
and dressings to all the windows. The front consists 
of a centre with two receding wings—a stone door- 
piece with massive panelled pilasters and Doric 
imposts, supporting large carved consols and entabla- 
ture, with large folding-doors and ornamental fan- 
lights over. On each side the door is one window 
and two others in each wing. The upper story will 
be divided from the lower by moulded string-course, 
and consist of seven lofty windows, the centre one 
more ornamental than the others. The whole is sur- 
mounted with an ornamental entablature. 

Leamineton Locat Boarp or HeaLtH.— At a 
recent meeting of this board, on a resolution being 
moved to the effect, “‘ That all reports and plans which 
may have been submitted to this board relative to 
the water supply and drainage of the district, be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Wickstead, C.E. for his opinion and re- 
port thereon; and that the officers of the board be 
directed to render Mr. Wickstead every assistance 
that may aid him in this important investigation,” 
Mr. Oldham, of Southam, brought under notice a plan 
| for a closed cesspool used by him for twenty or 

thirty years. It was urged that while it was 
impossible, on Mr. Chadwick’s proposal for the 
abolition of cesspools, completely to suppress or get 
rid of offensive effluvia from the drains, the inser- 
tion of a tank in the line of drainage on Mr. Oldham’s 
| plan, acted so as to dilute and fluidify the sewage 
'during the flow and circulation of water into and 
| through the tank or pool; and it had been fonnd that 
tanks so formed, at a cost of 3/. 16s. 3d. each, had re- 
| mained fortwenty years without requiring to beemptied, 
| and without giving indication of their existence. We 
must not be supposed as advocating such retention. 
An amendment to the resolution moved, substituting 
| Mr. Rammell’s name for that of Mr. Wickstead (Mr. 
R. having already prepared plans for the Leamington 
| drainage), was negatived, and the original motion was 
| carried by a majority of seven to two, three members 
not voting at all. 

NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCH ZOLOGICAL Socrety. 
—A general meeting of the members of this society 
was held at Norwich, on Thursday in last week. The 
attendance was numerous. The mayor (Mr. Bignold) 
was in the chair. Mr. Harrod read a communication 
from Mr. King, York herald, in reference to the arms 
in the Norwich Cathedral. All the three shields had 
been found torelate to the family of the Bulleyns, one 
of whom, Anne, married Henry VIII. The Rev. J. 
Gunn read a paper respecting the parishes of Irstead 

,and Barton Turf. Mr. Harrod laid on the table a 
plan of Walsingham Abbey, as indicated by the late 
excavations. He said Mr. Lee Warner was quietly 





| continuing the excavations with a view to further dis- 
| coveries. The Rev. C. R. Manning read some notes 
jon the architecture of Hellington Church. Some 
| account of this and the preceding paper will be found 
‘in the Norfolk Chronicle of last week. The mayor 
| stated that the memorial to the late bishop would 
soon be open to public inspection. 

Exeter DiocESAN ARCHITECTURAL SocreTY.— 
A quarterly meeting of this society was held on Thurs- 
day in last week, in the College Hall, Exeter, the 
| Rev. Canon Bull in the chair. The Rev. P. Carlyon, 
| one of the secretaries, read a report of the committee, 
| which related mainly to the preparation of another 
| part of the transactions of the society, and to the sub- 
|ject of an illustration contemplated, namely, an 
| engraving of the mural painting recently discovered in 
the north transept of Exeter Cathedral. Day, of 


spirit licenses to members of their own body, when | London, is to prepare this illustration from a drawing 


they have been refused to others. May I venture to | 
ask your patriotic contributor how long parochial | 


y Mr. Ashworth. The treasurer read his report. 
Various presents having been acknowledged, Mr. 


| vestries have had the power of granting publicans’ | Crabbe read a paper on the Monumental Brasses of 
licenses, or what influence the members of them are | Devonshire. . Popers Ww nits a — i 
| supposed to possess with the licensing magistrates ? — oP —- Furneaux, of Swilly, and Mr. C. 
| I believe it has been much more generally a subject of | * pence, of stoke. : ; ’ 
| complaint with them, that so little weight is accorded} TILBURY AND SOUTHEND Rartway.—This rail- 
| to their recommendations, and it would certainly be | way was opened for traffic on the 13th instant. I 
| something new for me to learn that a house which | wish you would most earnestly impress upon the 
|had once been refused a license, had subsequently | directors the necessity of immediately erecting a foot- 
obtained one because the property had got into the | bridge over the rails at Grays. The station being in 
‘hands of a vestryman! The truth is, your corres-| immediate proximity to the main street, I am 
| pondent has got hold of a mare’s nest, and has wasted convinced that accidents will otherwise be inevitable. 
The carriage tratlic is small, but the reverse is the case 
| with respect to foot passengers. 


| some virtuous indignation. 
A MippiLesEX MAGISTRATE. 
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Gas.— The Banbury Gaslight and Coke Com- WARRINGTON | MUSEUM AND Liprary.— At a 
pany have reduced the price of their gas from 6s. 8d. | meeting of the Warrington town council, held on Se 
to Bs. per 1,000 eubie feet, the cost of coals being | 9th February, the museum and library ee 
21s. 4d. per ton. The company anticipate a very | stated in a report that Mr. J. Wilson Patten, M.P. 
large increase in their consumption in consequence. | had offered the free gift of a site in Bold-street, pre- 
This ix the right way to go to work. Companies are viously fixed upon as the most eligible in the town, 
sadly mistaken who act on a contrary principle,— |for the erection of a new museum and library, and 
refusing reduction decause their high prices do not | that plans had been prepared by Mr. Dobson, of New- 
yield such profits as exad/e them to lower their prices, castle-upon-Tyne, architect. To carry out the design, 
or waiting for increased consumption ere they offer | 4,0007. was required. The council at once tendered 
such inducement as ought to precede, and is sure to to Mr. Patten their cordial thanks for his offer, and 
command it if liberally resolved on. We hope not |the mayor was requested to convene public meetings 
only that the example shown by the Banbury com- | of the clergy, gentry, and inhabitants of Warrington, | 
pany will be followed by others, but that it will to consider the steps to be taken for the erection of a 
shortly be repeated by that company itself, so that by new museum building. A public meeting of the in- 
degrees they may extend the consumption of their habitants, convened by the mayor, was accordingly 
gas thronghout the greater part of the private dwell- held on Thursday in last week. Lord Stanley took 
ings of the inhabitants, which they are certain to do part in the proceedings, in the course of which appro- 
if it be kept pure, and arrangements be otherwise | priate resolutions favourable to the objects in view 
properly made. The new and old companies at | were passed, and a subscription-list opened. lhe 
Sheffield, it seems, are settling their differences by museum rate was recommended to the council in aid. 
amalgamation, on an understanding that the maximum | An Arcnirect.—There is an excellent story on 
price for their gas shall be 3s. 6d. and their dividend | peeord of an architect repudiating any connexion with 
limited to 7} per cent. The Commercial Gas the building fraternity in the case of the late eminent 
Company, at their half-yearly meeting lately held, and talented Mr. Alexander, the architect of Rochester- 
declared a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per bridge and several other fine buildings in the county 
annum, but whether on paid-np capital only or on @ of Kent, We was under cross-examination, in a 
greater amount we are not informed. The South- | special jury cause at Maidstone, by Serjeant—afterwards 
port gas (now made from cannel, it would seem, and | Baron —Garrow, who wished to detract from the 
not from resin and water) is said to be yielding 4! weight of his testimony, and who, after asking him 
profit of 8 per cent. on the capital invested, after pay- | what was his name, proceeded ine Cantino 
ing all expenses; and the chairman states that but builder, I believe?” | “ No, sir, L am not a builder, I 























SuatE.—Permit me to call the attention of 
builders and others to the use of slate as an econo- 
mical covering for Dormer tops. There are some in 
this neighbourhood (Camberwell) which have stood 
the test of thirty years’ trial. The thickness of slate 
should be about half an inch, and if throated, laid with 
a proper fall, and secured with countersunk screws 
put in with white lead, they will be found an effec- 
tual substitute for lead at a saving of about 50 per 
cent. —T. J. P. 

Lopaincs Wantrep.—Mr. Justice Coleridge has 
ordered the high sheriff of Warwickshire to be fined 
500/. for not providing the judge of assize with con- 
venient and wholesome lodgings at Coventry. 





TENDERS 
Received on the 24th inst. for one first-rate house and 
three warehouses, New Cannon-street, City. Mr.Thomas 
Hague, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Marshall :— 
Messrs. Jackson + £14,928 0 0 








DEOURES. DEMOED: ccarrccesssesns 13,178 0 0 
Rowland and Evans ......... 12,800 0 0 
Haynes and Eyre ............ 12,724 0 O 
Gammon - 12,395 0 0 
DN DOIY, 905 inccckevestnennnnn 12,395 0 0 
Juy (accepted) ........:00 . 12,134 0 0 


For building two semi-detached houses at Parson’s- 





mead, Croydon, for Mr. George Rattcliff. Mr. J, A. 
Young, architect :— 
W. Harris ..... Secievegnaneucints £1,748 0 0 
"> higgins ai aa 1,731 8 0 
PEND siisiideic (cinsegisaseicewen ed 1,730 0 0 


For building new national schools, Suston, Surrey. Mr. 


for the great rise in the price of cannel it would have 
been 13 per cent. An improved oven, recently 
erected, is stated to produce more than double the 
usual quantity of gas, while using less fuel. This 
oven contains about half a ton less of metal than one 
of the old ones. The quantity obtained from a ton 
of the rich cannel they use is stated to exceed 40,000 
cubic feet of pure and brilliant gas, “entirely free 
from the noxious combinations so objectionable in 
ordinary gas, of which we have recently heard so | 
much:” not a trace of sulphur, it is said, can be | 
found in it, as recently certified by the gas engineer 
at Liverpool, Mr. King. 

Vermin.—In reply to “ A Victim’s”’ question as | 
to the best way to destroy his numerous army of | 
fleas, let me say that, if he will obtain plenty of tur- | 


plaster, they will soon starve to death —Ricarpo. 
Another correspondent (T. G.) advises washing the 
floors with boiling water and soft soap ; filling in any 
space there may be between floor and skirting | 
with a slip of deal, covering any joints in the floor | 
with slips of cartridge paper, and lastly, rubbing 
a solution of sublimate of mercury over the whole. 
The basement floors of many houses in the 
neighbourhood of Bedford-square are much infested 
with thousands of minute insects, in colour, size, and 
shape, much resembling a grain of Cayenne pepper : 
they find their way into the eatables, and are other- 
wise very troublesome. If any of your readers can 
give me any information respecting the nature and 
habits of these domestic intrnders, and suggest a 
mode of exterminating them, I shall feel greatly 
indebted.—A. S. . 
Buriep attve.—A melancholy accident occurred 
in the old square at Ashton lately, by which one man 
lost his life, and two others narrowly escaped a speedy | 
death. The deceased and several others were sinking | 
to a main sewer, 24 feet below the surface, and had | 
got to the top of the sewer when the sides gave way : | 
two succeeded in extricating themselves, but the de- | 
ceased wus buried up to the middle, and got one of | 
his legs under a plank, when a sack was put round | 
him, and then the rope of the windlass, by which an | 
attempt was made to wind him up, but the poor fellow | 
called out to them to stop, as they were breaking his 
leg. The moment they did so, several yards of earth 
fell upon him, actually burying him alive. Every 
exertion was used to remove the earth, but such was | 
its loose character, that it slipped down almost as fast | 
as they wound it up iu buckets. The accident occurred | 











about half-past four p-m. and it was half-past two | parish of upwards of 3,000 inhabitants, and com- 
next morning before they got out the body. | prising about 8,000 acres of land. Attention to the 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- | drainage of the town, and also the supply of water. 
quitres.—On the walls of the Society of Arts, lp. of nuisances in the entire parish, keeping 


the Adelphi, there were lately suspended a number of 
photographic views, by Mr. Robertson, of Constanti- 
nople, in different parts of Greece. The collection | 
comprises forty views in Athens, including the Par- 
thenon, the Temple of Theseus, the Erectheum, the 
Temple of Victory, the Tower of the Winds, &c.: 
three views at Egina, two at Corinth, two at Sur- 
nium, and, in addition, views of the friezes of the 
Parthenon, and alto-relievos in the Temple of Victory. 
The views were only to remain for about ten days, but 
we hope that many of our professional and art-loving 
readers may yet have time to see them. 


4 “, |reply—which, for promptness and wit, is perhaps not 
> " ( s well w > will | . . Sigs . ass 
pentine, and wash the floor-boards well with it, he will | 46. be rivalled da the whole history of rejoinder :-— 
not be again troubled with their company “above | «phere was no architect, sir-—and hence the confu- 
board ;” and as they cannot subsist upon wood and | 59, !"—Ertract from a Lecture by Rev. J. Jessep. 


meeting of the West London Anti-Enclosure and Field | 
Garden Allotment Society at Paddington, on 17th) 


/am anarchitect.” “Ah! well; architect or builder, 
, builder or architect, they are much the same I sup- 
pose?” “T beg your pardon, sir, I cannot admit 
that : I consider them to be totally different.” “Oh, 
jindeed !—perhaps you will state wherein this great 
difference consists?” “An architect, sir, prepares 
the plans, conceives the design, draws out the specifi- 
cations,—in short, supplies the mind : the builder is 
merely the bricklayer or the carpenter ; the builder, 
in fact, is the machine,—the architect the power that 
puts the machine together, and sets it going.” “Oh, 
very well, Mr. Architect, that will do; and now, after 
your very ingenious distinction without a difference, 
yerhaps you can inform the court who was the archi- 
tect of the Tower of Babel?” And now mark the 





REVIVAL oF TOWN AND VILLAGE GREENS.—At a) 


} 


inst. the following resolution was agreed to :— | 
“That a village green for temperance festivals having | 
been proposed, the secretary write to the secretaries 
of the London temperance societies to solicit their co- | 
operation. Each subscriber would be entitled to one’ 


of the gardens around such intended green, and a 


share in the profits arising from festivals.” ‘aoe 


ENnGrneErs’ Bortnc Macuine.—A new boring | 
machine, of great dimensions, has been made at 
Glasgow for one of Mr. R. Napier’s engine shops. It 
weighs thirty tons, and stands 25 feet high. The | 
height of the entablature of the frame is 15 feet, and | 
the width 14 feet. The frame-work is composed of 
two upright columns, surmounted by an eutablature, | 


| 


below which the wheels which give power to the! 
boring tool are supported on a cross beam. This | 
tool, which can work at all speeds, from one revolu- | 
tion in 24 minutes to sixteen revolutions in 1 minute, | 
is capable of boring a hole in solid iron of 10 inches, 
or a cylinder of 7 feet diameter, and can take any feed, 
from 1-40th to 1-8th of an inch per revolution of the 
spindle, and is capable of boring a hole 7 feet 8 inches 
in length, 

SaLaky OF Surveyors.—I enclose an advertise- 
ment for the two offices of surveyor and inspector of 
nuisances for this parish (Battle), offering the salary 
of 40/. per annum for an efficient person to fill these 
offices, the duties of which consist of the surveying of 
about eleven miles of highways, besides footways and 
pavements, the surveying of houses and property in a 


accounts, and attending at all meetings of the board, 
&e. &e. Read the daties of surveyor and inspector 
of nuisances in the bye-laws issued by the General 
Board of Health, and then say what you think of 
the above salary —A Surveyor. 

Surrey Arcnz#oLocicat Socrery.— The in- 
angural general meeting of this society will be held 
on the 10th of May, at the Bridge-house Hotel, 
London-bridge, Southwark, at seven o'clock in the 
evening. Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P. will pre- 





Robert Hesketh, architect :— 

DER os rac anyoatnensiideceacasheks £1,240 0 0 
i 1140 0 0 
1,057 0 0 
1,049 0 0 
1,043 10 0 
995 0 0 
984 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 48 and 49, Chureh- 
sticet, Shoreditch, for Mr. Fox. Architects, Messrs. J. 
Coe, .. d Son :— 

an 
Bi - aA cacisisaecsin tenis siingensebaantt £1,594 0 0 
Hay? es and Eyre..... .. 1,550 0 O 






bi ce Te en . 1,518 0 0 
Rowland and Evans....... .. 1,290 0 0 
Guyatt (accepted) .........04 1,280 10 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“W. LL. B.” “ Messrs. A. and Son,” “C. H.” “F. H.” “ W. Y.” 
“Dien” “* C** Tondouar,” “J.C”? *@. GC? “A. 8." *3.* “7. R. 
wr" J.T." T. P.”* A Builder,” ** A Gas Inspector,” “ B. B. H.” 
** E. G. B.” (will be made use of), * Mr. C.” “ G, C.” (we have no re- 
collection of the plan referred to), “ J. W. B.” “G. B. W.”** A Sub- 
scriber ” (under our mark), “* F. C.” (ditto), ““R. B.” “ Northamp- 
OO WRK. Se * Se. EO ee “peta Be. 
N.”* Mrs. W.”“T. W.” ** Medicus,” “ T. B.” 

“ Booka and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor:” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 
to the Publisher. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
LONDON SHADOWS: 
A GLANCE AT 
THE “HOMES” OF THE THOUSANDS. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. &c. &c. 


With numerous Illus‘rations by John Brown. 





| GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO. FARRINGDON-STREET; 


the “ Builder” Office, 1, York-street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Nozic E is hereby given, that a GENERAL 


gua RTERLY METI NG of the members o* the INSTI- 
TUTION of BUILDERS’ FOREMEN and CLERKS of WORKS 
will take place on WEDNESDAY evening next, at the Bay Tree 
Tavern, St. Swithin’s lane, forthe purpose of electing officers for 
the ensuing six months, and other general business. 

W. ALLAKD, Secretary. 


" SOWIE 
RCHITECTURAL DRAWING, &.— 
NOTICE.—The Architects’, Builders’, Civil Engineers’, and 
Machinists’ Drawing Classes, conducted by T. J. WILL Archi- 
tect, aud ted by Math tical and Mechanical Masters. are 
REMUVED from 12. Helmet-row, Old-street, to15,OLD-sSTREET, 
Serene, where prospectuses may be obtained on appli- 
cation. 
Ty a a r 
ECTURES to WORKINGMEN, 
being the Third and last of these Courses for the present 
ression, to be delivered at the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, Jermyn-street. The Course of Six Lectures on 
METALS, will be commenced on MONDAY, MAY the 8th, at 
EIGHT o'clock pm. Tickets may be obtained. by wo king-men 
onlv.on MON DAY, the ist of MAY, and following days, from 
LEN to FIVE. on payment of a registration-fee of 64. 














YW @ Tet ‘ 7 x 

EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, London. 
Professor TENNANT. F.G.8. will give a Course ot Twelve 
Lectures on PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, having especial reference 
to the important applications of the science to Engineering, 
Mining, Architecture. and Agriculture. The Lectures will com- 
mence on WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 3, at NINE o'clock. 
They will be continued on each succeeding FRIDAY and WED- 


NESDAY, a‘ the same hour. 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
MONEY to a LARGE AMOUNT READY 


to be ADVANCED immediately upon Freehold, Copy- 
hold, or Leasehold Houses or Land, Ground Rents, Reversions, 





|side. Papers on various subjects will be read, and 


| articles of antiquarian interest exhibited. 


De tof Deeds, and approved personal security, Also in the 
PURCHASE thereof.—Apply, with particudars, to Mr. WRAY, * 
Harcourt-buildings, Temple. 
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